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Price THREEPENCE 








No, 1752 
rPHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAjESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
jong as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Reiief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 


FOURTH. A Cottagein the Country (Abbots Langley, 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
pg but also for their wives or widows and young 


EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
anabsolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GrorGe LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Room NEW BOHEMIANS, an unexpected 
Society mainly devoted to the encouragement 
of Intelligent Conversation amongst Journalists, 
Bookmen, Critics, Artists, and others, is prepared to 
consider the admission of Aspirants. The Curious 
may make written application to the Secretary, 
Acapemy Office (Advt. Dept.), 12 Southampton 
Street, Strand. University men are not necessaril 

disqualified. Acquaintanceship with Omar, Rabe- 
ten Pen Lamb, Stevenson, and Whistler, will 

Siete as an asset, but literary heresies are 
me considered unorthodox. 





py yee ure, for January 1906, 
a lady graduate o aoa —Write 
‘M. Mw S.,” 90 Southmoor Road, Oxford. 





IBERAL WEEKLY.—A well-established 
Weekly Review may be had on advantageous 
terms ; rising circulation. Good ——— for 
young University man with Liberal principles,— 
Apply Box 556, =f KinG-PotTer CLemEntTs & Co. 
Lrp., 56 te Hill, London. 





Books Wanted 


URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for — Fed 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, a oo 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, o Book- 
sellers’ Row). 








CoS (A. C.) Dead Love, some Son, 1864 
Grace Darling, private circulation, 1893 
Heptalogia, or the Seven against Sense, 18 
Notes on Poems and Reviews, printed’ by Saville and 
Edwards, 1865 
Siena, 8vo, wrapper, Hotten, 1868 
The Ballad of Dead Men’s Bay, fcap 8vo, privately 
prin 1889 
The Jubilee Pamphlet, 1887 
Any first editions 
Symonds J. _ Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols, 1875-81, or any 


Age ot the Despots, 8vo, 1875 
Italian Literature, 2 vols, 8vo, 1881 
Syntax (Dr.) Tour in Paris, 1820, or any odd parts 
Tours of, 3 vols, or either 
Tableaus des Habi mens, &c., Du Pay-Bas, 4to, 181 
Tale of a Tub, first edition, 1704 
Tales of Irish Life, 2 vols, 1824 
Tales of the Trains, 1845, or any parts 
Tales of the Trains, by Tilburv lone, 1845 
Tamerlaio, by a Bostonian, 1827 
Targum, or Metrical Translation, 1835 
Taylor (John, the Water Poet) Alt * the (63) Workes, folio, 
1630, or any of his Tracts 
Tennyson (A.) ——. by, 1830 
Poems by, 1833 
The Lover's Tale, 1833 
Poems by, 2 vols, 1842 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ILD’S VIEWS OF CANTERBURY AND 

LINCOLN CATHEDRALS (or either) :807.—Arch®o- 

a Cantiana, vols. 7, 24, 25, 26. Kentish Garland, vol. 2. -- 
Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 











Books for Sale, etc. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lange, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS,—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 

and other works. Also books of Travel, S 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 
logue now ready post free. 


HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





Art Galleries. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 

HERD’S ean ER ep ey includes 

Landscapes Portraits by the Masters of 

the 27 Kiar’ British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 
King Street, St. James's. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 


OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 








Windsor Castie Holbein Drawi: 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 


‘ao HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W 
ustrated Coe 12 penny stam Foreign 
Stamps accepted from abroad. 3 





) hae 4 Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Wa Ter T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


BIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS 
A Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Ballads, and 
Broadsides relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index of Names and Subjects. 

By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 

3 vols., 4to, 1678 pp., £ 3 35. 
BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Taunton ; 

And ali Booksellers, 





ODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRI- 
OUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with fine Steel Plates, ro vols., bound. in s. 
Full morocco, extra gilt edges, London 1823, k3 78. 6d.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. ; 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 

LITERATURE (Gauntlett) 20 vols., red morocco, ét 
edges, as new. A splendid Christmas present, only £6. t 
over £14.—Write, Lloyd and Townsend, Booksellers, Swan- 
sea. 








THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


tae NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and‘ black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, 
Tuomas B. MosuHer, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Typewriting 


O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPE WRITING. —Authors' MSS. 
from rod. per tooo; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials, —Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

- typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

ers promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


aly ho ging promptly and accurately 
done. 1 1000 words. Specimens 

and references. at Miss Messer, The 
Orchard. Cotterill Road, ; Surbiton, S.W. 


ADY TYPIST seeks situation as Secretar m4 
or in a Publisher’s Office; country prefer 
—L. H., 90 Huntingdon Road, East Finchley, N. 


LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 

tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., 1od. 1000 

words, Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 





























OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD 

PRICES. Two large spring chickens, 4s. 6d. ; 

two specially selected, 5s., trussed, carriage paid 

anywhere. If in London, cash on delivery. — 
CENTRAL SupPLyY, 51 Farringdon street, London. 











DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH VITH NOTES. 
Oxford India paper, gilt edque, cloth, : ae. 38, 6d, net ; blue leather 
(for presents), 5s. net. paper, cloth, gilt top, 


23. 6d, net; wt. Ordinary edges, 43. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


« “By far the best of its kind.”—Prixcipat Satmonp. 
“ Reverent, scholarly.”—Dr. Campset, Morcan. 


Lonpon: J. CLARKE & CO. 
New Yore«: BAKER & TAYLOR. 
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Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics 


These charming and portable volumes are small enough forthe pocket (63in. by 4in., and jin. thick), yet large 
paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 
PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 
BOSWELUS LIFE OF DR. 


2 vols. 


HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 


ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. . 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


JOHNSON. 





each volume, printed on Japanese ve! 
Cloth, 3s. net; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


SHAKESPEARE. 3; Vols. 
MILTON'S POEMS. 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY'S POEMS. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 

KEATS'S POEMS. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 
MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF .BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. 


THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. | 


h for the book-shelf. Printed im largetype on a 
, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 





but thoroughly opaque 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. : Vols. 

POE’S TALES. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Gzorce Cuarman. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated by Gzorce Cuarman. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

HERRICK’S POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


| SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN. : Vols. 


MARLOWE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Pall Mail Gasette.—*‘ The ‘Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of everything else we know in its owm particular line. The selection of works for it has never yet descended in 


standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reasonable min 


could wish.” 





The Caxton Series 


Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics. Printed in large, clear type on antique wove 
paper, with Photogravure Frontispie-e, and from ro to 14 Illustrations by the best artists in 
black and white. 6} by 4} in., cloth, gilt top, 23, 6d. net; lambskin, 3s, net. 


UNDINE, and ASLAUGA'S KNIGHT. By Da Morte Fougué. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT 
WHICH IS TO COME. By Joun Bunyan, Two Vols. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 
THE SERIOUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


A BOOK OF ROMANTIC LCALLADS. Compiled from various sources ranging 
from the Thirteenth Century to the Present Day. 


TEE SKETCH BOOK. By Wasnrnorton Irvine. 
ROSALYNDE. By Tuomas Dopce. 
HBRRICK’S HESPERIDES and NOBLE NUMBERS. Two Vols. 





Newnes’ Pocket Classics 


Super royal 24mo, With Photogravure Frontispiece, Lambskin, as, 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the first Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle, By the Ducuess. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. A Dramatic Mystery. Translatedby Joun Anster, LL.D. 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLLINS. 

A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Danis: De For. 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 

POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVIL., XVII. and XVIII. 
CENTURIES. 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 





Newnes’ Thin Paper Novels 


Bach Volume containing about 600 pages 4} in. by 6} in., printed in large, clear type on 
extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiese and Title-page on 
Japanese Vellum. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, gilt top, 3s. net, 

THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. By Cuarces Lever. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. By Lorp Lrrron. 

OLD ST. PAUL’S. By W. Haragison Ainsworte 

RICHARD SAVAGE. By Cuartss Warremean. 

CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wiu114m Gopwim. 





Newnes’ Art Library 


Each volume contains about full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispi in phote- 
gravure, with a list of the = A weeks af the artist. 3s. 6d. net. api 
BOTTICELLI. By Ricuarp Davev. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Bavpry. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHSBS. By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. ByA.L. Batory. 
GOZZOLI. By Hucx Sroxss. 
RAPHAEL. By Epccumse Sratey. 
VAN DYCK. By Hucx Sroxzs. 
G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantimi. 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Artuur Bett. 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arruur Beit. 
BURNE-JONBES. By Matcorm Bett. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 
EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Matcotm Bett. 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arsene ALEXANDRE. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Ernest Raprorp. 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. E. PHYTHIAN. 
THE LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By HENRY MILES. 
Studio — ‘‘ Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters... 


excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproduc- 
tions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painters’ chief works.”’ 





Newnes’ 
Library of the Applied Arts 


A series of volumes of really practical value to collectors and students. Particular attention 
has been paid to the illustrations, which include both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pircairn KNow gs. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frevericx Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenpricx. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bars. 


Drawings by Great Masters 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced ona large scale ona page 11} in. by 8} in. 
The volumes each contain 48 Repesductions, mony of them printed in ut rt tie be 
of these are mounted on a coloured paper in y. with the tint in which the Illustration 
is RA The volumes are bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, 
with a beautiful design printed in three colours. 4to, 7s: 6d. net each. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Bapry. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 





Modern Master Draughtsmen 


Uniform with ‘Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s, 6d. net each. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR EB. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Matcoim Batt. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. 

DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Batpry. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Sincer, 





Complete Illustrated Book-List post free on application, 





3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.” 
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Publishers’ Media. 


THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the 
rien ~ Brother- 
ood. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. With 
40 Photogravure Plates and other Iilustrations, 
2vols. §8vo, 42s. net. [ Tuesday. 








The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Specia! 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EveninG Paper oF THE EpucaTED Man 
AND His Famity. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newron Street, Hotsorn, Lonvon, W.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 


The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 


Northern Half of Seotiand. 


Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 


Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page’ 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED: 
Lonpon OrFice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
four Western Counties. 


Lonpon Private Wire OFFIce: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PiymouTaism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. : 165 Hosorn. 





THE LIVERPOOL COURIER 


ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


The Liverpool Courler” is a fi>3t-2la1;3 _news- 
paper having a very large circulation in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 


SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY 





Every Day is 
Publishers’ Day in the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Special enlarged issues on SATURDAYS, 
which appeal particularly to the read- 
ng public on account of their interesting 
literary, contents. 


Tador House, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 





NEW BOOK ON VENICE BY MR. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 


Gleanings from Venetian 
History. 


By FRANCTtS MARION CRAWFORD, With 
225 illustrations by JoszPpH PENNELL. 2 vols. 
Extra crown 8vo, 21s. net. [Tuesday. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
New Work-by the Author of Manchu & Muscovite. 


The Re-Shaping of the 


Far East. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE., With Illustrations 
and Map. 2vols. Svo, 25s, net. [ Tuesday. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


They. 


With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TownsEnp. 
8vo, 6s. , [Twesday. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New. Vol. 
Oxford & the Cotswolds. 


By HERBERT A EVANS, With Illustrations 
by Freperick L. Griccs. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
(Tuesday, 














Recollections. 


By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.i. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. : 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A Memoir. By HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, 
late Governor-General of Australia. With Por- 
trait and Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
By ALFRED AINGER. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon BeKcuHinG. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


BY LORD AVEBURY. 
NOTES on the LIFE-HISTORY of 


BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 
By LORD AVEBURY. Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. 
net. 


DECEMBER (CHRISTMAS) NUMBER 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The December Number contains : 

The Soul of O Sana San. A Story. 
By ALICE HEGAN RICE, Author of 
‘*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

The Second Instalment of 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S New Novel, 
Fenwick’s Career. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 

















ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s. 





Macmilian’s New Illustrated Catalogue Post 
Free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 





A. & C. BLACK’S 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST 


i i el 


Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Srrecwann 
and G. S. Layarp. Containing g1 full- 
page Plates (55 in colour), and numerous 
Line Illustrations in the Text. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Kate Green- 
away End Papers. Price 2os. net. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 500 numbered copies, 
price 2 Guineas net. 

India. Painted by MorTIMER MeEnpes, R.I., 
R.E. Described by FLora ANNIE STEEL, 
Containing 75 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 2os. net. 


Burma. Painted.and Described by R. Tat- 
BoT KELty, R.B.A., F.R.G.S., Commander 
of the Medjidieh. Containing 75 full-page 
Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net, Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 300 numbered copies, 
price 2 Guineas net. 


London—Vanished & Vanishing. 


Painted and Described by PuiLip NorMAN, 
Containing 75 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 
20s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 
numbered copies, price 2 Guineas net. 


The Italian Lakes. Paintea by Era 
Du Cane. Described by Ricuarp Bacot. 
Containing 69 full-page Iliustrations in 
Colour. Sq; demy8vo, cloth, price 2os. net. 


Rembrandt. Painted by Mortimer 
MenpPEs. With an Essay on the Life and 
Work of Rembrandt by C. Lewis Hino. 
Containing 16 Examples of the Master's 
Work in Colour Facsimile, engraved by a 
special process. Large demy 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, price 12s. 6d. net. 


The Homes of Tennyson. Painted 
by Heven AttincHam. Described by 
ARTHUR Paterson. Containing 20 full- 
page Illustrations in Coiour. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The System of the Stars. sy 
AcneEs M. Crerke, Author of “ History 
of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” and “Problems in Astrophysics.” 
Second Edition. Thoroughly revised and 
largely rewritten. Containing numerous 
and new Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 20s. net, 


india of To-Day. By Wacrer Der 
Mar, Author of “Around the World 
Through Japan.” A Book of Travel in 
the Great Dependency during the Winter 
of 1904-5. With 52 full-page Illustrations 
from Photographs, most of which were 
taken by the Author. Demy §8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. net. 


A Military Geography of the 


Balkan Peninsula. By Professor 
L. W. Lypeg, M.A., F R.G.S., and Lieut.- 
Col. A. F. Mocxier-FErRRYMAN, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. Containing 6 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 

The Head of Kay’s. A Public School 
Story: By P. G. Wopexouse, Author of 
“The Gold Bat,” A Prefect’s Uncle,” etc. 
Containing 8 full-page Illustrations by 
T..M. R. WuitweELt. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


National Life from the Stand- 
point of Science. By Professor 


Kart Pearson, Author of ‘ The Grammar 
of Science,” “ The Ethic of Free Thought,” 
etc. Cheap Editien, with an Appendix. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 








ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By Mies GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. &. MAWLEY. 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. Nett. 


LILIES FoR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


, Written and compiled by Mies GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Se. 6d. Nott, 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


By Mise GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “ Wood and Garden." 


So hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants on Walls, 
Rock W treams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks and Water Margins. 
With 133 futtcpeae Mustrations. Large 6vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 198. 6d 











THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


Edited by &. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for Lover of the 
Garden. 624 pages, with about 6OO illustrations. 1s. Nett 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(THIRD EDITION.) 
(A Handbook to the Garden.) By &, T. OOOK. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


2s, 6d. Nett. 





12s. 6d. Nett, 





By & T. OOOK, Editor of Taz Garvey, 





VOLS. &. AND IL 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb litustrations in each Volume, printed on treble 
thick Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the 
greatest and most interesting Gardens and Homes ion England. 
£2 2s. Nett each. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN, 
By GEORGE BUNYARD ano OWEN THOMAS: 


Price a1/- NeTT, 
$07 Pages. Size 10} by 7ila. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 
AND VIOLETS FROM MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN, 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by &. T. COOK, Editor of 
Tur GaRDEN, Author of “ Trees and Shrubs," etc, 
Price 38. 6d. Nett. 











THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS. 


By CHAS. T. ORVERY, F.L.&., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. Nett. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. OCOOK, Price 3s. 6d. nett. 














NOW READY. Price 3/6 Nett. 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS. 


Y 
EVELYNE E. RYND. 
Author of “Mrs. Green,” “‘The Riggleses.” 





NOW READY. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


In Two Volumes. 
Price 25/- Nett. (12/6 Per Vol. Nett.) 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 





NOW READY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of 

James Epwarp, SEconD Eart or MALMESBURY, 

witha eae Memoir by his Great Grandson, 
HE FirtH Ear. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 
Price 10/6 Nett. 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 Nett. 





The Field.—" ‘Polo Past and Present’ n wit tho quest eRe ois 
detail, and the book is filled with useful a Ss. — ~~ which the 
informatioh Is proferred gains for the author the confidence of to those 


who are interested im the —— the satisfaction, —- lay the ook aside, 
that they have gained knowledge in the actical views of 
Polo. tis given to few writers to thoroughly realise the niceties w surround the 
modern circumstance. In this M is particularly fortunate, for not only may the 
novice become initiated in what Wy concerns him, but the experienced may find 
peasore fo digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 
** Regimental Polo, elementary Polo wtp, ont teatse of ou the Polo pong, op has 
its chapter, to be tollowed with an excellent ‘ournament Polo and T: 
play, certainly the most instructive message the book contains and well worthy tx the 
consideration of the player. Mr. Dale gives detailed consideration to combination in 
match teams, and explains the wh — waenstens. not os an } caep L— an for 
those who are high exponents me pane. U pires and ref. 
cotnes. and many wholesome words of advice ae it to guide the fu ay 


SHOOTING. 


(in Two Vois.) 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


(12/6 Nett per Vol.) 





Price 25/- Nett. 


FISHING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
Now Ready. in Two Volumes. 


w  Celoures Plates of, Seimen end Test Flies. Over age Full-Page Illus 
. tions with various diagrams. 


(12/6 Nett per Vol.) 





Price 26/- Nett. 





Published at the Offices of “Country Lirg,” Limited, 20, Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Gzorce Newnes, Ltd., 


_. 9-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. - 
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THE 1905 WINTER 


AMUSEMENT = 


JUST READY HANDSOMELY BOUND 


Size 8 by 54 inches 


Faney Embossed Cloth, assorted tints . 2/-, 64 pages 

Padded Paste Grain, whitepaper . . 3/6, 64 pages, gilt edges 
Leather Imitation Pig Skin, white paper 5/-, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Ditto, padded . . . . . . 6/m, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Half Calf, whitepaper . . . . 8/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Half Morocco, white paper -  «  « 8/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Real Pig Skin, white paper... . 10/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Real Morocco, white paper. ; . 10/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 


The Pig Book 


“ALL IS NOT PORK THAT’S PAWKY” 














eaeos"32ak 


mA AD STS 





POURQUOI! 


Every pig has its day (even as a dog) and as there are 
many dog books, why not a Pig Book? We hasten to 
explain that a Pig Book is a book having reference to pigs. 
We give it this title because it sounds more polite than 
“ Pigs I have met.” As most people draw just as well with 
their eyes closed as open, the inflexible rule of the Pig 


Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, draw a 

pig on one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting 

in (or out, as the case may be) the eye of the pig. The 
ar tist then signs in order to fix the responsibility. 

Some people can draw a pig, and most people think they 
can. 

The line at the head of the title-page is for the use of the 
owner, so that the page may read, “ Mrs. Porkington’s Pig 
Book,” or “ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as 
the case may be.—A. PIGGE. 




















Each page contains humorous Sketches of Pigs, and is embellished with 
appropriate Literary Quotations from Homer to ‘‘ Gorgon Graham.” 


London : DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St., E.C. 








ROUTLEDGE’S LIST. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON . 
The Photogravure and Colour Series 


Printed throughout oa the finest Japon Pargr, each with 12 vures, Square 8vo. 
ted cloth extra, gilt top, each 3s. 6d. ne 

OMAR KHAYYAM: RUBAIYAT, by Fitzcera.p, with a Life and 12 
opera GILBERT JAMES. 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. Translated by Anprew Lane, with 12 
Photogravures by GILBERT JAMES. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS’ IMITATION OF CHRIST. Translated by 
Canon BENHAM, with 12 Photogravures after celebrated tings. 

BLAIR’S GRAVE; with Photogravures of the 12 Plates by Biaxg. 

BOOKS a RUTH AND ESTHER: with 12 Photogravures by Git- 
BERT JAMES, 

reaps PARADISE LOST: with 12 Photogravures by WILLIAM 

TRANG, 
MILTON’S COMUS: with 12 Photogravures by Jessi KiNG. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS; with 12 Photogravures by GILBERT 


JAMEs. 
COLOURED VOLUMES. 
CHRISTMAS BOOK OF CAROLS AND SONGS, w’th 12 Coloured 
Plates by ALAN Wricu? & VERNON STonEs. 
memes FLOWER POEMS ; with 12 Coloured Plates by FLorENcE 
ASTLE. 
A NEW “GRIMM” RE-SET AND ILLUSTRATED. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES AND HOUSEHOLD STORIES; with 
16 Full-page Plates by H. L. SHinprer. §8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt 


edges, 7s. 6d. 

EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF SPORT AND PASTIME: Revised to 1905 
by FREDERICK BoLTon. 940 pages, with 530 illustrations, 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s., gilt edges, 6s. 

DOROTHY FURNISS' BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

SKY-HIGH : a Book for Children. Written and illustrated by 15 Coloured 
Plates and 31 Plates in Black and White by Dorotny Furniss. 
Oblong 4to, cloth decorated, 5s. 


LATEST NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 


ROUTLEDGE'S NEW SERIES 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL AND STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Large 8vo, buckram, 5s. 

BACON'S COMPLETE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. From the 
Texts and Translations, with Notes and Prefaces, of SPEDDIING and 
ELLIS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index, b 
J.M. ROBERTSON. 964 pp. “To the man of few ks this eke 
is a treasure. It may, indeed, be called an inestimable boon.”—Norgs 
AND Querigs. ‘It looks like a guinea volume.”—BysTANDER. | 

PEPYS’ DIARY. Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. With Copiou 
Index. 864 pages. As complete a text as it is desirable to print. [Next week. 


LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 
Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 


GESTA ROMANORUM. oo Stories Invented by the Monks 
as a Fireside Recreation. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. C. SWAN. 

APHRA BEHN’S NOVELS AND NOVELETTES (Oroonoko, The 
Fair Jilt, etc.) 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Accurate Texts— wee eS Where Desirable, Annotated and Indexed. 
Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 
ARNOLD (M.): ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 
BACON: NOVUM ORGANUM. 
BATES: NATURALIST ON THE AMAZONS. 
BROWN: HORZ SUBSECIV2,, Series I. 
BURKE: THOUGHTS ON PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
COLERIDGE: AIDS TO REFLECTION, 
DARWIN: VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. 
EMERSON: ESSAYS. 
GOLDSMITH: CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
JOHNSON: RASSELAS. 
LANDOR : IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. I. CLASSICAL. 
LEOPARDI: ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, AND THOUGHTS. 
MAINE: ANCIENT LAW. 
SMITH (Alex.): DREAMTHORP, Country Essays. 
SWIFT: JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
TYNDALL: GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 
TRELAWNY: RECORDS OF SHELLEY, BYRON, etc. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, rs. net; lambskin gilt, as. net. 
JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, and COLLINS. Introduction and 
Notes by Col. T. M. WARD. 
PALGRAVE (F. T.): THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 
PATMORE (Coventry). Introduction by Aticz Mgyngtt. 
POE: Poetical Works. With the Poetic Principle, The Philosophy of 
Composition, and The Power of Words, 
PROCTER (Adelaide). With a Chaplet of Verses. 
ROSSETTI: THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS. With DANTE’S 
VITA NUOVA. 
TENNYSON: POETICAL WORKS, 1830-1863. 
*,* Send for Full Lists of adi the Series. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., Lonpon, 
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Chatto & Windus, Publishers. 





THE APPROACHING MOROCCO CONFERENCE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 129. 6d, met, With 24 Full-page [lustrations, 


LIFE IN MOROCCO. 


BUDGETT MAKIN. 
yy Soe “‘ The Moarish Empire,” etc. 
“LIFE IN MOROCCO” deals lacgely with the present situation in that country. 

Budget Meakin is already well known as author.of volumes which have from ~~ A 
recognised as standard works upon Morocco. In‘his new book thre subject is dealt with ina 
popular and picturesque manner, narratives of — * life being introduced, aswell as pen 
sketches ; want . oa ccurtent eveats. are thus obtained. As an additional help 
numerous photogr ustrations - e employed. There are chapters dealing with the 


character and h i poors. and also with the present political situation as viewed from 
the Moorish st . It is @ faithful picture from original-s>urces, and is based_on personal 
experience ex over many years asa journalist. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By SS FLAMMARION. 


W4LTER Croven 8v 
AT THE iE DAWN OF A NEW. REIGN: A “Study ‘of Modern Russia. 
By S. STEPNIAK. Thicd Impcession. Crown 8vo, cloth»és. 
New Sia-Shilling Novels. 
THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By ROBERT BARR. 
“ Has a breathless:faseimation about.it.”—Evaxiwe Stan DARD. 
THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By ALICE. PERRIN, Author 
of “ East of har = ott Secozd. Impression, ‘A novel to be read. . Our interest 


ever fi 
MAURICE. By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith.” 
* One of the outstanding stories of the year."—Patt Matt Gazerre 
By E. W. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. (The new ‘‘ Raffles” Story. ) 


& HORNUNG, Author of “‘Stingaree,” 
“ Assuredly one of the b-st raffles in - 1 tive literature—all prizes of enjoyment, no 


blanks of insipidity.”"-—Liverrodt Post. 





Mr. espe We at Crown 6vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, net. 
RD IMPRESSION OF 


Love's CROSS- CURRENTS. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 


FIRST MHIREE VOLUMES READY OF THE COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES, In five Crown 8vo Volumes 
Bound in buckram, with gilt ‘to Price 6s. net each volume, or 303, net for the Five 
Volumes (Suoscriptions accept only for complete Sets). 
COMPLETION OF MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HISTORY 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM 1897 TO THE ACCES- 
SION OF KING EDWARD VII. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, 6s, each. THREE NEW VOLUMES BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


1. oe AYS OF TRAVEL 4 
LES AND FANTASIES. 
3: BSSAvS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 
PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. By. 
Post 8vo, half-cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 
2 vols,, demy &voe, cloth, 21s. n 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS AS” ‘REVEALED IN HIS 
WRITINGS. By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
* An admirable pen ure of Charles Dickens, peters indeed, the best that has yet been 
The Dickens lover will lay down the book wih no other fec ling than one of deep 


[Third Impression. 
[Second Imprcssion. 
[Second Impression. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


iven . 
weatitute ¢ to the writer who has made it possible for him to know Charles Dickens better, in all 
probability, than the majority of those who were personally acquainted with him.” 


Court JourNat. 
THIRD EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth J 
THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
With-a Mezzotint Portrait. 
In r6m>, cloth, gilt Et 2s, net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

THE POCKET RICHARD JE FERIES: Being Passages chosen from 
"tne POCKET RLS) © ef JERFBRIES by ALFR (Uniform with 
“T > 


H. HYATT. 


78. 6d. each. 
‘SIR WALTER BESANT’S: BOOKS ABOUT LONDON 
WESTMINSTER. With Etching by F.S. WALKER, and 130 Hlustrations 
SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 118 Illustrations 
LONDON. With 125 Ltustrations. 
BAST LONDON, ith Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
MAY, L. ae HILL, and J. PENNELL. 
DITION DB LUXE. In gto, cloth, 6s, ne 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 
With roo Illustrations.by MATT. B. HEWERDINE An ge aE Ha!f-tone. 
NEW AND CHBAPER EDITION. Demy $vo, cloth, 3s 
ONA MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH TEXAS, "rem the Gulf 
tothe Rio Grande, By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 265 Illus- 
trations. 


New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press. 


HUGO; A-FANTASIA. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
IN THE ROARING. FIFTIES. By EDWARD DYSON. 

CASTE AND CREED. By MRS. PENNY. Second Edition. 
NATURE’S VAGABOND. By COSMO HAMILTON. 

MARA; AN UNCONVENTIONAL bavORAN, By CHRIS HEALY. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE KITCHEN MAID. By DOROTHEA 
DEAKIN, Author of “The Poet and the Pierrot.” 


ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES OF 
ny ee - ne ey IN’S LIBRARY, 
8v0; hb; | 
(Sold separately.) t it By LORD rw leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
The History of Eagiand, from the Accession of James II. to the 
Death of William III, ~ by a sketch of the period before the Restoration and 
also the Reign of Chas In 5 Volumas, 
, By ‘JUSTIN McCARTHY 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in t Volume. 
A History of the Four Georges and of William IV., in 2. Volumes. 
A History of Our Own Times, fromthe Accession of Queen Victoria 
*¢ ‘These Eleven Volumes foe a.complete history of Boglaad from the Accession of 
™m 
James Il. (1685) to the Diamond J abilee (189), * - i 








London: CHATTQ\& WINDS, rt, St: Magtin's Lane, W.C. 








SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by permission to His Maiesty the King. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


MEMOIR OF 
SIR HENRY KEPPEL,«.c.s. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ALCERNON WEST, C.C.B. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Senn Gent Sbiet ond tegaghes on: be met in this book, which will be 
read for its anecdotes, its brightness of narrative.” ety 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. = cointessorsrederono. 


With an index to the Four Series. 8vo, 14s. (On December 4, 


THE SOURCE OF THE BLUE 


N | LE A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsana in Western 
se Abyssinia, and of the Return 2 Egypt by the Val ~ & the Atbara. 

With a Note on the ions, Customs, etc.,of Abyssinia. By ARTHUR J. —— 
L.S.A. Lond., Medical Officer, Quarantine Office, Suez. With 2 Maps te Baie 


Illustrations. ros, 6d. net. 
FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: :8:3: 
Dany Curonicue. —"A charming book. cy sly good Fo Ad.; a@ man who has made 


MIST. Witha Frontispiece. 
the best of life.” 


THE UPTON LETTE RS. oo "t 
HE Genta Tendine these Letters as “a triumph of ry. skill, whieh bears the same 


relation to omen Os books on pedagogy that "Stevenson's s ‘Inl oyage’ and ‘Through the 
Cevennes’ bears to ordinary books of travel. 


SIX EXCELLENT 6s. NOVELS. 


THE KING’S REVOKE. °°" 


Second Impression in the Press. 
Times.—‘‘ We wish there were more historical novels like it.” 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 
FO RTNI G HT. “ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


Second Impression Selling Rapidly. 


Pins al News. —“It is a fortnight of fantastic adventures which is entirely delightful to the 
reader 


A, GOLDEN -° TRUST. By eee DOUGLAS. 
THE MAN FROM AMERICA: 


A Sentimental Comedy. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Second Impression Ready Immediately. 
—“ Mrs, de la Pasture’s ‘The Man from America’ is all our fancy paints a work by 











Wortp. 
that lady.” 


FRENCH 
Design by NAN ‘AWDR RY. 


Second Impression Ready Immediately. 


te a — =r eee comedy is not designed f. ht but fulfils 
nin ol y comedy is not desig or aug’ entertainment, and 


DICK PENTREATH. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 
Dairy Terecrara.—" There is always about Katharine Tynan’s stories asweet wholesome- 
—, by~ pa them a pleasant change from the lurid sensationalism in so many 
writers ge. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. With 
12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 





ATHEN®UM, et: can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
ournalist.” 


to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the j 
In One Volume of 1464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or gas. net in 
half morocco, 


Dictionary of 
National Biography 
Index and ee 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE 
OvurTtoox: ~~ lete biographical dictionary contai ‘'and references, to be 
counted literall the thousand, “al altogether inaccessible oy covers of any other one 
volume. The P ‘OME is —- ¥, of the DICTIONARY. Could greater praise be given 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WateRtoo Ptace, S.W. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE growth of education in this country is one continual 
struggle with difficulties which are not the natural outcome 
of ignorance. We are a long way behind France and 
Germany and the United States in our elementary and 
secondary education, and our public libraries lag far in the 
rear of those of America; not from any !ack of appreciation 
or ability, but because of some inexplicable prejudice 
against removing the barriers which have existed for the 
last fifty-five years. And there is no other educational 
factor in this country labouring under the disadvantages 
which press upon the public libraries. 








In 1896, after an appeal had been made to the House 
of Lords, some mitigation of the financial stress took place. 
The ruling of the House of Lords was to the effect that 
a public library is a literary society or institution for the 

of the Income Tax Act of 1842, under which, 
according to an Act passed in the following year, such 
institutions were exempt from all local and other rates 
and taxes. Although the certificate of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies is a necessary qualification of a claim 
for exemption, it has long been felt that such a certificate 
was not sufficient protection, and the fears upon this point 
have been more than justified by the result of what is 
known as the recent Liverpool Case. Here the decision of 
the court was adverse, and the library in question was 
rated. One of the chief reasons against the “literary”’ 
aspect of the library was the news-room, which, it was 
contended, contained nothing that could be described as 
* literature.” 


It is possibly a coincidence that there is general evidence 
of more or less concerted action on the part of the rating 
authorities all over the country to bring public libraries 
into the same category as the business premises belonging 
to a private individual. There is no need to go into the 

uestion as to whether a library should or should not be 
liable to rates, viewed simply from the aspect of a building 
requiring its quota of attention to streets and sanitation ; 
the circumstances of the case are special and require 
ial consideration. It is, however, unquestionable 
that the British Museum is not a literary institution if the 


-feference and lending departments of municipal libraries 


are not. If it is conceded that they are literary institu- 
tions, the only department liable to payment of rates is 
the reading-rooms, not the whole of the building. The 
result of this rating crusade will be in many cases, if not 


: financial ruin, at least the death-blow to efficiency. 


This is possibly an inauspicious time to bring forward 


. “concentration,” but it is not a newidea. It has been 


realised in many quarters for a long time past that until 
every one of the public libraries is brought under the 
control of a single authority, and some system of inter- 


- Change is devised, the library movement must eventually 





prove abortive. The general tendency of public libraries 
is strongly educational, and the good feeling which has 
recently been promoted between them and the University 
Extension, the National Home Reading Union, and the 
secondary and elementary education authorities fore- 
shadowed a farther advance in this direction, but, unless 
some united action is successfully taken against what has 
been called the rating crusade, it appears probable that the 
movement will be thrown back many years. 


In spite of circumstances that might have been expected 
to be adverse, the publishers are said to have done. very 
well during the season that is now drawing to a close. As 
a rule, when the newspapers are exciting, the demand for 
books declines. They have been very exciting during the 

ast autumn, but the demand for books has nevertheless, 
increased, and the thrills of the Russian Revolution have 
by no means blocked the way for novelists. The explana- 
tion, however, is obvious. Of supping on horrors, as.of all 
carnal pleasure, cometh satiety at last. Readers have been 
glad to turn their backs upon the massacres. They have 
come round to the view that, after all, there is more .real 
human interest in Mr. Kipps than in Father Gapon. No 
doubt too the Times Book Club has helped. It has set 
people talking about books, and that is at least a first step 
towards reading them. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the season is 
that there has been no “ boom.”’ Last year readers seemed, 
in theatrical parlance, to “keep their money” for Mr. 
Hichens and Mrs. Thurston. This year they have dis- 
tributed their favours more evenly. Mr. Wells has not 
distracted attention from Mr. Anthony Hope. Mr. George 
Moore and Mr. Percy White have not seemed to be standing 
in each other’s way. If popularity were an index of merit, 
this might be a bad sign. As a rule, however, it is nothing 
of the kind; and the novel of a season is seldom the novel 
that endures. In the absence of any work of absolutely 
commanding genius, the interest in literature is more 
natural and healthy when we find different people reading 
different books, in obedience to their different_ tastes, 
instead of slavishly following a fashion. 


What they read is, of course, ‘“‘ephemeral’’; and the 
Head Master of Eton, speaking at the Authors’ Club dinner, 
lately deplored this preference of the ephemeral to the 
classical. This is the opposite view to that of the American 
who declined to adopt the profession of letters on the 
ground that it was “a business with too many dead people 
in it” for success to be easy of attainment. It should 
be remembered, however, that literary work is not neces- 
sarily without value because its value is transitory. We 
need the classics to form our taste ; but we also need to be 
acquainted with the literature of our own day, even if it 
lacks the qualities which will in the end give it classical 
rank. Every age presents its own problems, and requires 
its own criticism of life. We often, therefore, feel that we 
are brought more closely into touch with life when reading 
a second-rate work by a contemporary than when reading 
a masterpiece that has descended to us from our forefathers. 
That is a sound reason for not being ashamed to read 
ephemeral literature. It would be a mistake, of course, 
to try to read all of it or to read nothing else; but the 
reading of a good deal of it is a proper part of education. 


A statue of Charles Kingsley has been completed, and 
will shortly be set up at “ the little white town ”’ of Bideford 
which “all who bod travelled through the delicious 
scenery of North Devon must needs know.’ It was here, 
in the drawing-room of the Royal Hotel, with its walls of 
panelled oak and its fine ceiling adorned with foliage and 
cherubs, snakes and birds, that Kingsley wrote ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!” He went to Bideford in 1854, and resided there 
some time owing to the ill-health of his wife. Here too, 
having heard that tlre tracts sent out to the soldiers in the 
Crimea were used as waste paper, he penned his “ Brave 
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Words to Brave Soldiers,” of which several thousand 
copies were despatched to the East. The statue will be 
erected on the Quay at Bideford. In days of old Sir 
Richard Grenville’s house stood near the Quay, but it has 
gone. The inn, however, where the lovers of Rose Salterne 
met and founded the Brotherhood of the_Rose, still_exists, 
though it has changed its name. 


A subscription list has been opened at Shaw to erect a 
memorial to Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the agreeable 
essayist and founder of The Portfolio, who was, born near 
Shaw in 1834. Shaw is a Lancashire village, not far from 
Rochdale, and it may at first seem strange that a man who 
was distinguished in after life by his artistic taste should 
have come out of such an uninspiring environment. But 
Hamerton—his childhood once passed—did not see much of 
Shaw, his dislike of it being all the greater because of his 
recollection of the time that he spent there with his father, 
who was a dipsomaniac. His experiences during this period 
made a deep impression upon him, and he has left a vivid 
account of them in his Autobiography. It is a curious 
coincidence that there is no allusion whatever to these 
experiences in either the “ Dictionary; off National? Bio- 
graphy” or the Supplement to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” Considerations of space may have had something 
to do with the omission, but was it not Carlyle who spoke 
of the mealy-mouthed nature of British biographies ? 





The election of the King’s son-in-law to the throne of 
Norway will naturally enhance our interest in that country 
and its people. That interest is by no meansfa{thing of 

esterday, and a great many books, now mostly forgotten, 
hove been written by English travellers upon;their expe- 
riences there. Lady Di Beauclerk, who afterwards married 
Baron Huddleston, published in 1868 a characteristically 
jovial account of “A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 
Better worth looking at, however, is ‘‘ Norway :,The Road 
and the Fell,”’ by the Charles Elton of whom we have lately 
had pleasant glimpses in “‘ Mrs. Brookfield?and her Circle.” 
Professor James Forbes’s book ‘‘ Norway, and its Glaciers 
in 1851,” is remarkable for its curious and beautiful coloured 
illustrations done in old-fashioned lithography. 


Perhaps the most exhaustive recent account of Norway 
and her people within manageable compass is the volume 
which was prepared under official sanction for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. The English translation of this work, 
published in Christiania, charms by its slight inaccuracies 
of idiom, which are never enough to obscure the meaning. 
The essay on Norwegian literature is a useful summary 
occupying only some thirty pages. If personalia about the 
great literary figures, such as Ibsen, Bjérnson, Brandes, 
Nansen, and the Sars family be desired, they may be found 
in Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s lively account of ‘“‘ A Winter Jaunt 
to Norway,” which appeared some ten yearsago. Mrs. B. M. 
Croker has given in her pleasantly written novel, ‘‘ The 
Happy Valley,’ what is on the whole a most attractive 
picture of life in rural Norway. She describes in a way 
which it is impossible to forget the simple dignity and good 
breeding of the peasantry, in spite of the hard struggle 
which they have to gain a livelihood out of the soil. 


It is most appropriate that Miss Helen Taylor should have 
presented John Stuart Mill’s library to Somerville College, 
in view of the philosopher’s friendliness towards the woman 
movement. He was, indeed, an advocate of woman 
suffrage when he was elected for Westminster forty years 
ago this year. The late Professor Bain observed that a day 
chosen between April 23 and May 7, 1973, would serve as 
a double centenary of the two Mills, father and son, “‘ when 
their conjoint influence might be finally summed up.” 


Without attempting to anticipate the verdict of 1973, 
we may at any rate, note the curious decline of Mill’s 


influence at Oxford. Men who are within sight of fifty 








can remember how much he was read and talked about, 
while men who are ten years or so younger will recall with 
satisfaction how one could make a fair bid for a first in the 
philosoph +. of * Lit. Hum.” by acquiring a thorough 
grasp of Mi ’s deficiencies and his pathetic inabilitygto 
comprehend the Stagirite. 


Nevertheless, the library of a man who so absolutely 
deserved the name of thinker must be of considerable 
value, probably not to be expressed in terms of money at 
all. It is pretty certain that the collection is lacking in 
theology—indeed, Professor Bain thought that Mill had 
never read a theological book; it would be particularly 
interesting to know whether it contains thosef collections 
which Mill made for a history of the French Revolution, 
and which afterwards proved useful to Carlyle. 


With reference to our previous remarks on “ making 
a ghost at Abbotsford,” we have been reminded that the 
lace was as much entitled to be deemed haunted as most 
uuildings possessing that reputation. Writing,to Daniel 
Terry on April 30, 1818, Walter Scott says: “ The night 
before last we were awakened by a violent noise, like 
drawing heavy boards along the new part of the house. . . . 
Last night at the same witching hour, the very same noise 
occurred. . . . But nothing was out of order, neither can 
I discover what occasioned the disturbance.”’ The sequel 
is curious or, as Sir Walter said, ‘“‘ a remarkable coincidence 
coming under your own observation.” The morning Mr. 
Terry received Scott’s letter, Mr. William Erskine break- 
fasted with him, and their chief subject of conversation, 
says Scott’s biographer, Lockhart, ‘‘ was the sudden death 
of George Bullock, which occurred on the same night, and 
nearly as they could ascertain at the very hour when Scott 
was aroused from his sleep by the ‘ mysterious disturbance.’ ” 
This coincidence with the death of Bullock, who had charge 
of furnishing the newly-built rooms at Abbotsford, and was 
a great favourite there, much impressed Scott. On writ- 
ing again to Terry, he says: “ Were you not struck with the 
fantastical coincidence of our nocturnal disturbances at 
Abbotsford, with the melancholy event that followed ? 
I protest to you the noise resembled half a dozen men at 
work, putting up boards and: furniture, and nothing can 
be more certain than that there was nobody on the premises 
at the time.” 


We are glad to see in the columns of the Times that the 
trustees of the National Gallery have stated that they will 
accept ‘‘ with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction” the 
Venus and Cupid of Velasquez, if the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund can secure the sum necessary to purchase the 
picture for the nation. Yet at the same time we are sorry 
to think that this will possibly mean the end of the amusing 
correspondence that has been going on for some weeks. 
In Chicago (or is it Boston ?) where they drape the legs of 
their tables and forbid the wearing of open-work stockings, 
we might have expected to find such objections to the 
picture as those raised by ‘“‘a Member of the National Art 
Collections Fund,”’ and by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
‘““ We have hitherto prided ourselves,” writes the former, 
“on the comparative absence of pictures of such-like 
subjects on the walls of the Royal Academy,” and the 
sentiment seems to us to be equal to the grammar. “ Con- 
siderations of mere technical skill,” he adds—as if those 
were the sole secret of the beauty of this supremely beautiful 
picture! We can only wonder what that “ over-rated 
artist, James Whistler,” would have had to say to these 
remarks. 

The objection that the large sum of money, which we 
devoutly hope will be raised, might be better used in some 
philanthropic work, is one which need hardly be considered. 
After all, there are other people in the world than the un- 
employed, and at a time when money is pouring into the 
public funds raised for their relief it is a bad opportunity 
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for ing their claims to the exclusion of matters of such 
national importance as Art. The same remarks appl 
to the purchase of Aira Force Valley and Gowbarrow Pell. 
The Poet Laureate “ felt at first that it was scarcely timely 
or becoming to appeal for funds for what some people 

ight describe as a luxury rather than a present neces- 
sity.” Canon Rawnsley succeeded in removing his virtuous 
scruples, and, as we write, we hear it suparted that the re- 
mainder of the sum necessary has been raised and that the 
purchase will be completed before the end of the year. 
We offer our congratulations to Miss Octavia Hill and to 
Canon Rawnsley on the accomplishment of their good 
object. 


Readers of that capital romance, ‘‘ The White Company,” 
will welcome the re-appearance of Sir Nigel Loring, who 
is to be the hero of gf Arthur Conan Doyle’s new serial 
story in The Strand Magazine. Sir Nigel was a man of 
some years—forty-six, to be exact—when we first made 
his acquaintance ; in “ Sir Nigel,” we are to learn what 
his youth was like, and how he grew to be the valiant and 
delightful person he was in later life. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s new romance is said to contain a full and vivid 
picture of the life of the period, and to capture once more 
the high spirit of chivalry which made the man of arms 
something more thin a blood-thirsty Berserker—a 
perfect gentle knight. That the story is exciting no one 
will need to be assured. 


The National Theatre Society, which gave two perform- 
ances at the St. George’s Hall at the beginning of the week, 
is the result of an earlier experiment on the same lines, 
called the Irish Literary Theatre, a band of amateurs, 
keenly interested in the revival of the native drama, and 
willing to devote much of their time to the propagation of 
the work. This was some six years ago, and the venture 
succumbed after a brief and gallant struggle. But Mr. 
W. B. Yeats and others, nothing daunted, made a fresh 
start three years ago, and found an enthusiastic ally in 
Miss Horniman, who purchased the Abbey Theatre, in 
Marlborough Street, Dublin, and presented it for the use 
of the Society, which was shortly afterwards registered as 
a limited company. 


This week’s visit has served to show that the National 
Theatre Society is not content to stand still. There is a 
haunting beauty about most of the plays produced at the 
St. George’s Hall which makes us hope that the company 
and its playwrights will be among us again before long. 


As we go to press we receive news from Mr. Hall Caine 
of a volume to be called ‘‘ The Queen’s Christmas Carol,” 
which will shortly be published on behalf of the Queen’s 
Fund for the Unemployed. The Queen is taking a personal 
interest in the matter, and Mr. Hall Caine has collected 
contributions from a large number of our leading authors, 
artists and musicians. Mr. George Meredith contributes a 
foreword. The book will be published by Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth and printed (at cost price) by the Ballantyne 
Press, while other firms have undertaken to help. The 
date of publication is December 20. Communications on 
the subject, addressed to the Editor of the ACADEMY, will 
be forwarded to the proper quarter. 


At the Ryder Gallery, Albemarle Street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Mostyn will shortly hold an exhibition of her water-colours 
and English cathedrals, Italian lakes, Egypt, etc., all the 

roceeds of which are to be devoted to the e of 

ercy. The Countess of Cadogan will open the exhibition 
on the morning of Tuesday, December 5, and it will remain 
open until December 21. bss 


With next week’s AcapEmy there will be presented an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT containing articles on “ Chil- 
dren’s Literature,” ‘ Old English Christmas Pastimes ” and 
other topics, 





LITERATURE 


HENRIK IBSEN’S LETTERS 


The Corre of Henrik Ibsen, The translation edited by 
Mary Morison, (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s, net.) 


Tuis remarkable book is likely to give rise to a good deal 
of discussion. It is, in many respects, a very singular 
compilation. Ibsen appears to have burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed, the letters addressed to him, but either he kept 
copies of those he wrote himself, or the compilers of this 
book have been singularly fortunate in obtaining the com- 
munications from those to whom they were addressed. 
However, the question of origin is of very slight import- 
ance; the valuable feature of the letters is the light they 
throw upon the character and personality of their writer, 
whose fame is, in the widest sense of the word, European. 
They help us, in no small degree, to understand both the 
man and his work. Indeed, they may be said to fuse the 
two into one. The present writer is not numbered among 
that charmed inner circle of admirers that Ibsen has been 
fortunate to form, nor does he belong to that set which 
condemns the Norwegian dramatist, the man and his works, 
one and all, root and branch. But if we study the admir- 
able photograph which is prefixed to this book, we may be 
able to form an idea of its contents. The face is one in 
which power is mingled with a natural shrewdness and 
keenness. It might as easily have belonged to a matter- 
of-fact but very able exponent of modern science, or to a 
merchant prince of the highest business capacity. Yet it 
does not altogether lead us to refuse to the owner the 
name of poet. True, it is not a countenance that one 
would associate with “nods and becks, and wreathéd 
smiles,” and the plays may be searched in vain for 
what Burns called “ wildly witty sentimental traces.” 
In a word, the face and the books are in harmony; but 
the features do express the power of imagination, and that 
power we believe to be evinced in the plays themselves, 
where it is exercised with great austerity. The author 
builds up his picture without the lights and shades that 
play over the Shakespearean drama, and he has little of 
that sympathy with human whim and foible that perhaps 
in all literature finds its best expression in “ Tristram 
Shandy,” so that those whose taste has been formed on the 
English drama are not likely to offer a full share of spon- 
taneous admiration. 

Such, in rough, is the impression formed by a first glance 
at the book, and it is fully borne out by a perusal of 
the letters. They differ greatly in their themes, and 
in the personages to whom they were written. A 
considerable number are addressed to Frederik Hegel, 
who, from 1850 to 1887, was the head of the well-known 
‘* Gyldendalske”’ publishing firm in ys Bjérnson, 
whose publisher he had been since 1861, introduced him to 
Ibsen. On November 14, 1865, Ibsen received a letter 
from Hegel, proposing terms for the publication of 
“Brand.” He replied the next day, — with thanks, 
and sending the last eighty-four pages of the manuscript. 

The letters to Hegel are mostly of a business kind, and 
many have a direct connection with money matters. But 
it would be unfair to draw any deduction without being in 
possession of a fuller account than is offered of the cir- 
cumstances in which each was written. It is more 
interesting to deal with such letters as have a general 
interest; for example, in one written to Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, we have a deliverance on the subject of dis- 
tinctions given to literary men, which may be usefully 
compared with the opinions held by some English authors : 

My sincere conviction obliges me to disagree entirely with you in 
what you write on the subject of “idecorations.’’ We live under a 
monarchy, and not under a republic, I, for my part, am not partial to 
a republic, ‘‘ The resemblance to Bravo " already exists ; for we, as well 
as he, accept a salary from the state. From the Government of the day 
we accept money; royalty gives us a decoration because it respects a 


popular feeling of which it acknowledges the existence. Why rejec( 
the one, when we have not rejected the other form of expression for th : 
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same thing ? Let us examine ourselves carefully! Is it our intention 
henceforth to be ascetics ? Do we intend to decline every kindly-meant 
festivity offered us, every toast, etc. ? If not then of what avail is the 
rejection of this one. particular thing? Orla Lehmann has declaimed 
against decorations and titles; but, tell me truly, do you know a 
vainer man than he.is? August Blanche has spoken sarcastically about 
such matters; but does he not permit himself to be starred and be- 
ribboned all over by popular favour in the ‘‘ Operakallar” and other 
places? For my part, I feel that by declining I should make myself 
guilty ofa lie to myselfand others, 1fI had had any real desire for such 
finery, I should certainly have refrained from playing the part of *‘ state 
satirist”. But if finery comes my way—why, then, no ado about it! 


Each, of course, is entitled to his own opinion, just as in 
politics Mr. Gladstone preferred to be Mr. Gladstone till 
the end of his life, while Disraeli became Lord Beacons- 
field. Tennyson accepted a peerage, and Thomas Carlyle 
preferred to be acommoner. There is a certain piquancy 
attached to I[bsen’s opinion, arising from the character of 
some of his writings, and the above is a passage on which 
we need make no further comment. 

The letters are disjointed, and so must our remarks be; 
no apology, therefore, is needed for skipping from the 
subject of decorations to that of dialect. In a letter to 
F. Hegel, written in 1869, Ibsen says, referring to a book 
written by Magdalene Thoresen : 

If you wish, in a literary sense, to save the authoress, then advise 
her to stop writing peasant-tales, Bjirnson and I employ words and 
expressions belonging to the language of the peasantry, because we know 
and understand which are legitimate ... and which are corrupt 
and uncouth colloquialisms. But Mrs. Thoresen is not able to dis- 


tinguish between these, and her language has consequently become a 
conglomeratioa which is not, never has been, and never will be, 


Norwegian. 

This is excellent, and it would be easy to supply a 
parallel ; here one has only to compare the peasant speech 
used by masters of the Scottish dialect, such as Burns and 
Sir Walter Scott, with the uncouth vulgarity of the same 
patois as rendered by the members of what has been called 
the Kailyard school. It is, we think, to shrewd and pene- 
trating passages such as these that the book will owe its 
value. Take the following as a still better example; it 
occurs in a letter written to Dr. George Brandes, who was 
the’recipient of many of Ibsen’s choicest thoughts : 

You say that you have no friends at home. That is what I have 
fancied for along time. When aman stands, as you do, in an inti- 
mately personal relationship to his life-work, he cannot really expect to 
— his “ friends"’, But | believe that it is better for you that you go 
without leaving friends at home. Friends are an expensive luxury ; 
and when a man's whole capital is invested in a calling and a mission 
in life, he cannot afford to keep them. Thecostliness of keeping friends 
does not lie in what one does for them, but in what one, out of con- 
sideration for them, refrains from doing. This means the crushing of 
many an intellectual germ. I have h Pe experience of it; and 
there are, consequently, many years ind me during which it was 
not possible for me to be myself. 


It is, in a way, bitter, and yet it contains the same sort 
of poetry that forms one of the distinctions of the famous 
drama; there is a certain sadness about it, of which we 
have many other evidences in these remarkable letters. One 
finds it coming up over and over again in the “good set 
terms”’ in which he rails against the world and the 
generation of men it has brought forth, as in this passage 
from a letter to the same friend : 


From special reforms I expect nothing. The whole race is on the 
wrong track; that isthe trouble. Or is there really anything tenable 
in the present situation—with its unattainable ideals, etc. ? The whole 
succession of human generations reminds me of a young shoemaker who 
has forsaken his last and gone on the stage. We have made a fiasco 
both in the heroic and the lover réles. The only ts in which we 
have shown a little talent, are the naively comic; but with our more 
highly developed self-consciousness we shall no longer be fitted even 
for that. I do not believe that things are better in other couatries than 
in our own; the masses, both at home and abroad, are without all 
understanding of higher things. 


Perhaps the saddest of all the passages in the book 
occurs in another letter to Brandes, written while Ibsen 
was obviously depressed by the reception of Ghosts : 


When I think how slow and heavy and dull the general inteiligence 
is at home, when I notice’ the low standard by which everything 
is judged, a deep despondency comes over me, and it often seems to 
me that I might just as well end my literary activity at once. The 
really do not need poetry at home; they get along so well wit 








the Parliamentary News and the ee —.- —_ then have 
their party papers. I have not the gifts that go to e a Sati ory 
citizen, nor yet the gift of orthodoxy ; and what I possess no gift for, I 
keep out of. Liberty is the first and highest condition for me. At 
home they do not trouble much about liberty, but only about liberties 
—a few more or a few less, according to the standpoint of their party. 
I feel, too;,most painfully affected by the crudity, the plebeian element 
in all. our public discussion, The very poslereny attempt to make 
of our people a democratic community has inadvertently gone a good 
way towards making us a plebeian community. Distinction of soul 
seems to be on the decline at home. 

This is one side to Ibsen’s character, and one on which 
his reputation, to some extent, has been built. But the 
business lines in the face are not without poet of 
corresponding passages in the letters. They show Ibsen 
cultivating his reputation in the most careful manner. 
He writes, for instance, to Lorentz Dietrichson, when 
asked tosupply some biographical material for the German 
version to his plays: 

String some facts together, dear old fellow, in a manner that will suit 
the Germans, Write as favourably as your conscience will permit. 


The starving poet business is no good now-a-days ; tell me about my 
pension from the Government and the Storthing . . . etc. 


His first English correspondent was Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
and ‘he once wrote to him: ‘“‘To have my works )pre- 
sented to the English reading public is . . . the matter of 
chief importance to me ; and the sooner it can be done, the 
better I shall be pleased”; and, generally speaking, he 
nurses the reviewer very carefully, when asked to supply 
material for biographical and other newspaper articles— 
to one correspondent even going so far as to describe the 
various mental experiences which led to the production of 
each work. Of these confessions, as we may call them, the 
following specimen comes from a letter to Peter Hansen. 

Catalina was written in a little provincial town, where it was impos- 
sible for me to give expression to all that fermented in me except b 
mad, riotous Vee which brought down,upon me the ill-will of ail 
the respectable citizens, who could not enter into that world which I was 


wrestling with alone, 

Lady Inger of Ostraat is the result of a love-affair—hastily entered 
into and violently broken off—to which several smaller poems ma 
also be attributed, such as ‘‘Markblomster og potteplanter”’ (Field. 
flowers and pot- ts), ‘‘ Fuglevise” (a Bird Song), etc., which were 
printed in the Nyhedsblad (and to which I take this opportunity of 
calling your attention). 

The Vikings at Helgeland 1 wrote whilst I was engaged to be 
married. For Hdéjrdis I had the same model as I took afterwards for 
Svanhild in Love's Comedy. 

Such are a few examples of what may be expected in 
this volume. It is, as we need hardly say, a thing of 
shreds and patches; and hence no apology is needed for 
the air of scrappiness inseparable from any account of it. 


MR, MACKAIL’S ODYSSEY 


The Odyssey. Translated by J. W. Mackau. Books ix.-xvi, 
(Murray, 5s. net.) 


Is it, or is it not, true that there is a pre-established 
harmony between metre and matter in poetry—that 
certain. measures are suitable to certain subjects and alien 
from others? We feel strongly that there is such a pre- 
established harmony, to which some poets are keenly alive, 
while others are insensitive and deaf. The writer of “Oh 
for a closer walk with God” was a true poet; and if he 
was the first to coin the phrase “an aching void,” 
he made a gift to his language. Yet he describes the 
melancholy solitude of Alexander Selkirk in a metre 
which would befit a bacchanalian chorus : 

The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifference see ; 


They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Even Wordsworth’s immortal ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality” is to our ear spoiled by the short double- 
thymed couplet preceding the final couplet in some stanzas, 


as In; 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended, 
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‘Milton, Swinburne and Tennyson ‘have an exquisite sense 
of metrical adaptability to. topic, of which perhaps ‘“ The 
Lotos-Eaters”’ furnishes the:most perfect example : 

Albround the coast the languid-air did, swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream, 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 
And, like adownward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to:fall and pause and fall did seem. 


Can it be held that there is any such marriage of thought 
with rhythm between ‘the Odyssey and the metre in which 
FitzGerald rendered the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam? 
‘The charming poet who has chosen this metre for the 
Odyssey would, perhaps, urge that we are misled concerning 
the aura of the metre by the chance that FitzGerald 
-employed it for the translation of a gentle, sensuous, intro- 
spective poem. and that in itself ‘the metre is suitable to 
express “ the surge and ‘thunder of the Odyssey.”’ If this 
is so.we are indeed mistaken. To us it seems that Fitz- 
Gerald’s measure breathes resigned pessimism and melan- 
choly epicureanism as clearly as jolly ruffianism is 
suggested by 

The night before Lasry was stretched 

The boys they all paid him a visit. 


No metre, in our judgment, could be more unsuitable for 
epic narrative. There are, of course, descriptive passages 
where we do not feel its effect so much ; but these become 
rarer as the poem advances, and in the last eight books 
especially the very ingenious translator will find himself 
tly hampered. Here is the first interview with the 
Cyclops: 

So said I, but he answered straight thereto 

With ruthless heart ; Belike a fool are you, 


O stranger; or from far away have come, 
Who bid me fear or shun what Gods can do. 


For the Cycl heed of Zeus have none 
The Thunder-bearer, nor of any one 

Of the high Gods ; too strong are we by far: 
Nor would I, any wrath of Zeus to shun, 


You or your fellows from my hands let go 
Unharm’'d, my own’ mind moved me so. 
But tell me where your well-wrought ship is moor'd, 
Far off or nigh at hand that I may know. 

So spake he with ensnaring mind, but me 

Lured not from my exceeding subtlety ; 

But answer I return’d in guileful words: 

My ship upon the rocks far out at sea 

The Shaker of the Earth, Poseidon, drave 

Qn your land’s edge, and broke it where the wave 
Hurl'd it upon a reef before the gale, 

But I with these escaped the yawning grave. 


So said I, and he answer'd not again 

With ruthless heart, but leapt upon my men, 
And at a single clutch a pair of them 

Caught, and like puppies dash’d them on his den, 


So that their brains were spatter'd on the floor, 
Wetting the earth ; then limb from limb he tore 
And like a mountain lion supp'd on them 
Devouring; and left nothing less or more, 


Entrails and flesh and marrowy bones ; while we 
Hold up to.God our hands most wretchedly, 
Weeping to see such deeds of wickedness, 
Helpless to succour their extremity. 


One cannot but feel the jarring effect of the division into 
quatrains, especially -when the clause begins in the last 
“verse ofa quatrain and flows over into the first verse of 
the next. e metre almost gives an air of sweet reason- 
ableness to the bitter jest of Polyphemus : 

So said I, and he answer’d me straightway 

With ruthless heart : Then. Noman:shall my prey 

Be after all his fellows, and they first : 

This gift I give you as my guest to-day. 
Moreover, “after” is not accurate: pera with the dative 
can only:mean “among”; “after” would demand the 
accusative. In da. yephwy is rendered “amid his 
flocks,” but the preposition implies that his huge bulk was 
stretched all along: the line of sheep. ‘‘ Very gently” 
(xi. 135) hardly catches the tone of a strange expression 





aBryxps wide rows. , Perhaps ‘‘ Ever so gentle” or (better) 
“Ol sogentle.” .A constantly recurring epithet of Death, 
taynheyéos, is strangely rendered by Death ‘‘ The. Leveller.”’ 
The epithet means surely either ‘‘stark’’ (laying one out 
at length on one’s death-bed, from ravads and déyer “ to 
put to bed”), or “‘doleful,” from ravads and déyer, “ to 
think” (compare the phrase common in the North of 
Ireland, “‘ to think long ’’ for “to mourn, regret’). Many 
of the traditional epithets of Homer have been reconsi- 
dered with advantage by recent scholarship. For instance, 
Tepmexépavvos Cannot mean “‘ delighting in thunder,” réerw 
means ‘‘ to. give joy,” not “‘ to feel it”’; it is a metathesis 
for rperixépavvos, ‘‘ wielder of the thunderbolt,” which does 
not fit mto hexameters, Again, jododérvdos probably 
means not ‘‘rosyrfinger’d”’ but “‘rosy-toed.” A primitive 
poet would naturally conceive the dawn as leaving on the 
morning clouds the prints of her rosy feet, as Tennyson 
says of Maud: 


Her feet have touch'd the meadows, 
And left the da'sies rosy. 


If ‘‘rosy-finger’d’’ is the meaning we must figure the dawn 
as .uncurtaining the sky—-not.so natural.a fancy for a 
primitive bard. 

Weare pleased to find that Mr. Mackail makes no attempt, 
as Pope did, to ‘‘make the sound an echo to the sense” 
in describing the penal toils of Sisyphus. Such a literary 
tour de force is quite alien irom the simplicity of early 
ballad poetry. -He is very successful in the Néecua (book 
xi.), As a specimen of Mr. Mackail at his best we would 
give the picture of Heracles in Hades: 


Round him all the dead 
Flew scared and clamorous like birds in-air; 


But he, like black Night, with his bow unslung, 
As one in act to shoot, and arrow strung 

Gazed fiercely out along it: round his breast 
The golden belt, his awful baldric, hung: 


Along which marvellously wrought outstood 
Figures of bears and wild boars of the wood 
And lions grim, and battlefields and broils 
And murders and men weltering n their olood. 


Naught craftier need the craftsman undertake, 
Who in his art avail’d that belt to make, 

And he too knew me, when his eyes on me 
Fell, and in ruth a winged word he spake. 


The wonderful literary skill and marked poetic faculty of 
Mr. Mackail have made his work very attractive, in spite 
of his unfortunate choice of metre. But when he comes 
to the thunder of the book (xxii.) that begins with the 
grand line, Airap 6 yupvaOn paxéwy rodrvpnres ’Odvooeds, when 
Odysseus doffs his rags and appears as the Avenger, we 
fear that Mr. Mackail will be compelled to say with 
Bottom: “ I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; 
I will roar you an ’twere any nightingale.” 


R, Ye TYRRELL, 


LORD HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS 


Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807-1821. By 
Ricuarp Vassatt, third Lord Hottanp, Edited by 
Lord Stavorpate. (Murray, 18s. net.) 


WHEN fifty years.ago the first two volumes of Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs appeared, they were seriously discussed and 
confuted. The famous Croker took upon himself to 
discover the inaccuracies of the Whig statesman in the 
Quarterly, and after his .wont he did the job very 
thoroughly. He collected evidence from the Tory party, 
and he bravely defended’ Pitt against the aspersions 
of his opponents. Nobody is likely to treat this third 
volume with the same care and gravity. The passage of 
fifty: years has made us indifferent to the politics of a long- 
past.age. The old quarrels have lost their sharpness, and 
those of us who are still partisans champion other causes 
and other men than those whom Lord Holland somewhat 
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bitterly condemned. We are content, then, to take the 
book, which Lord Stavordale has edited intelligently 
enough, as a collection of stories and sketches, and if we 
adopt this modest estimate we shall find it of great interest 
if not of high value. 

Especially entertaining are Lord Holland’s * miscella- 
neous reminiscences.” In these he describes the many 
distinguished scholars and men of letters, whom he had 
known and met, and though in their description he does 
not entirely lay aside his political bias, he is disposed to 
regard them as human beings, and not as either Whigs or 
Tories. Though it is absurd to give Canning no higher 
praise than that, as a writer or companion, he ‘“‘rose far 
above mediocrity,’ Lord Holland had a just appreciation 
of Hookham Frere. ‘‘ There was a playful archness in his 
sarcasms,” he says, ‘‘keen but notoffensive. There wasa 
felicity in his phraseology (though he was not fluent) which, 
without exceeding the tone of familiar conversation, dis- 
played a reach of fancy and strength of feeling delightful 
and unusual,’’ The example he gives does not fall below the 
measure of his praise. When some one objected to Frere’s 
praise of the Peninsula that it was unproductive: “‘I love 
a country,” he replied, “‘where God Almighty keeps large 
portions of land in His own hands.” 

For the Oxford of his time Lord Holland had little 
respect. ‘In no town in which I ever resided,” says he, 
** did I see less of men distinguished for learning and litera- 
ture than in Oxford.” The scholar in whose conversation 
he took the greatest pleasure was Dr. Parr, a visitor from 
Cambridge. It would have been strange, indeed, if he 
had not taken pleasure in the doctor’s sturdy Whig 
principles and excellent humour. In a Latin preface to 
the works of Bellenden, Parr had made an elaborate 
attack upon Pitt’s style of speaking, and he observed that 
his friend Mr. Horner thought it would turn the Minister 
out. ‘“‘But he would add, with an appearance of over- 
strained humility, ‘Horner is a sanguine man.’”’ There 
is another story of Parr so admirably characteristic of his 
pedantic humour, that we quote it at length. 


‘He told us, I well remember,’’ said Lord Holland, “that he 
suspected Pitt of a settled design of subverting the idiom of the 
language as well as overturning the Constitution. ‘The dog talks 
rammar,’ he said, ‘ but it is an insidious masked battery under which 
may better assail our idiom.’ Then he would relate how he had sat 
in the gallery of the House of Commons and thrown ‘ his whole gram- 
matical mind’ upon the orator, a process which he acted with most 
significant gestures, and then added, ‘The dog caught my eye, and 
chastised his faulty phraseology.’ ” 


How better could a grammarian criticise a statesman 
than in these terms ? 

But in spite of his proud humility, Parr was candid 
enough to recognise in Porson his superior. And of 
Porson, also, Lord Holland has much to say, and while 
he has succeeded in setting Parr before us, he has sadly 
failed to understand or to describe the greatest Grecian 
of his time. The truth is, Lord Holland had neither the 
knowledge nor the sympathy requisite for the task. He 
only saw Porson twice, he confesses, ‘‘ and on both occasions 
in a club, where he was a visitor and not a member, and 
where he had little opportunity of display.” It is clear 
wd that Porson resented the kindly patronage of Lord 

olland. 


When I asked him to my house [writes Lord Holland], he 
peremptorily declined coming ; on my —— my invitation, he sent 
me word that he had "' broken his leg and could not come,” though he 
was frequently met about the same time walking in the streets. Perhaps 

_ he was affronted at my sending the invitation by a common friend, 
instead of calling myself, or | neem he was on that, as on other 
occasions, extremely jealous of being invited as a show. 

There is an exquisitely unconscious humour in this 
anecdote, and it is not difficult to discover the motive of 
Porson’s refusal. He would not have cared how the in- 
vitation came, so long as it were to a house that suited 
him, but he was the last man in the world who would 
consent to go through the paces of a tame lion for any 
man’s pleasure: 

Of Garrick and Johnson, Lord Holland repeats some 











anecdotes, which he heard from Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
John Kemble. As an example of “ purse-proud in- 
solence and assumed superiority,” Kemble related 

that when Johnson complimented Garrick upon his tea, and owned 
that he envied his success in nothing more sensibly than in being 
able to purchase so exquisite a beverage, Garrick only smiled com- 


per ty but added that the tea so admired was by no means the best 
e had; he some far more refined, but he reserved it for his 


more fashionable guests. 


If that be true, then Garrick deserved all the castigation 
that Doctor Johnson ever administered. 

A fuller knowledge of affairs has shown the error of many 
of Lord Holland’s political judgments. His opinions would 
not — him, for instance, to understand the genius of 
the Duke of Wellington, and now that we can judge of that 
great man’s military achievements without rancour, Lord 
Holland’s aspersions appear nothing less than ridiculous. 
Nor is he content to underrate the eminent soldier’s ability ; 
he hints also at “disgrace.” And he looks upon Canning 
with the same air of lofty contempt with which he regards 
the victor of Waterloo. Moreover, on one occasion Canning 
had, as he thought, gravely affronted him: 


On my applying for a passport to travel in Spain [thus writes 
Lord Holland], he wrote me a letter of misplaced admonition—which 
I answered in a way to show him that I should regulate myself by my 
own notions of propriety, without considering his, and that I did not 
conceive a Secre of State, in granting a passport to an English 
gentleman, had any authority or occasion to read him a lecture as 
his intercourse with foreigners. 


This seems very petty a century after the event, 
especially if we remember that Canning was a humorist as 
well as a Secretary of State. But, though Lord Holland 
was inclined to take himself and his affairs a trifle seri- 
ously, his Memoirs are an interesting commentary upon 
the politics of a bygone age, and they may be read with 
pleasure, if seasoned with a pinch of critical salt. 


THE HOMER OF WOMEN 


Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. Edited by J. Cuurton 
Couuins, Litt.D. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press, 18s. net.) 


THERE is certainly room for another edition of Robert 
Greene. Both Dyce and Grosart, his former editors, erred 
in modernising and amending the text almost beyond recog- 
nition, and even the text they offer is no longer easy to 
obtain. “I determined tospare no pains,” writes Professor 
Churton Collins in his Preface, ‘‘ to make this edition, so 
far at least as the text was concerned, a finalone.” He 
has transcribed each play from the oldest Quarto extant: 
thus Alphonsus is copied from the Quarto of 1599, Orlando 
Furioso, The Lookinge Glasse, and Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bongay from the Quartos of 1594, James IV. from that of 
1597, and The Pinner of Wakefield trom that of 1599. The 
manuscript of unique interest from which Alleyne learned 
his part in Orlando has been transcribed in its entirety, 
and a section of it has been reproduced in collotype. 
Dr. Churton Collins has also discovered a Quarto (the 
conjectural date is 1598) of The Lookinge Glasse, which 
was apparently unknown to Dyce and ignored by 
Grosart: this contains new readings of much importance, 
all of which have been carefully collated. The poems 
have been arranged according to the chronological order 
in which the novels appeared in their first edition. “‘ The 
Maiden’s Dream,” which was discovered by Mr. Reardon 
in 1845, has been specially transcribed from the Quarto 
in the Lambeth Library, as Mr. Reardon’s transcript 
was found to be inaccurate, and Dyce had followed 
Mr. Reardon. Although the value and interest of this 
research is unquestionable, we must yet take exception to 
Dr. Churton Collins’s arrangement of the actual text 
of the plays. For where the reading of a later Quarto 
seemed to him to be strikingly better, he has inserted that 
reading; and has even admitted emendations of his own 
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and of Dyce into the text. True, he has done this with 
great scruple; but todoit at all is, in our opinion, an error 
of judgment. There is only one scientific method, and 
that is to take the text of one Quarto and to reprint it 
exactly, correcting only obvious printer’s errors (enclosing 
those corrections in brackets) and noting all variant 
readings of other Quartos in an Appendix. As soon as 
ever place is given to emendation and conjecture, however 
ingenious either may be, the text must become arbitrary. 
Dr. Churton Collins has also inserted stage directions 
in square brackets, to assist, we presume, the reader. 
Their place is certainly in the notes. In the text they are 
unnecessary and even misleading, because they suggest a 
modern conception of stagecraft, which is fatal to the 
proper understanding of an old play. 
e general introduction is long and learned ; but it is 
in many respects disappointing. Too much space is given 
to proving the improbability of certain unimportant facts 
of Greene’s life, about which very little is known: and too 
little is devoted to the discussion of what is really of vital 
interest; namely the literary influences that affected 
Greene, and Greene’s literary influence upon others. The 
special introductions are, however, of marked importance, 
because full extracts are printed of the prose romances 
from which Greene drew his plots, notably that of Frier 
Bacon and Frier Bongay, The Pinner of Wakefield, and 
James IV. The source of the last-mentioned play, 
Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi,” was only discovered by 
Mr. Daniel in 1881, and is therefore of peculiar interest. 
The incidents of Greene’s life were typical of the scholar- 

Bohemians of the Elizabethan age, Marlowe, Nashe, Kyd, 
Lodge and Peele; those frolic franions, who lived like 
madmen and consorted in taverns with thieves and harlots. 
Unlike these friends of his, Greene suffered from a sickly 
conscience, a malady sufficiently rare in those days; and 
it is to this sickly conscience that we attribute his estrange- 
ment from them, far more than to his friends’ disloyalty, 
which Dr. Churton Collins, arguing from Nashe’s 
pamphlet, “Strange News” (first printed, we may 
observe, in 1592, not, as he says, in 1593), suggests as the 
reason of Greene’s ultimate loneliness. Greene was a 
strange anomaly. A fellow, in whose veins coursed such 
tremendous vitality that he could find no rest, not in the 
mass of his writings, not in adventures with cut-throats, 
not in travel, not even in his profound repentances ; who 
swaggered and ranted in finery through the town, who 
bullied an apparitor into eating his own citation, wax and 
all, and died in a lodging-house from a surfeit of red 
herring and bad Rhenish wine—this was the man who first 
saw and expressed the quiet beauty of the English country 
life, and whose work is chiefly remarkable for its quality of 
extreme gentleness. Instance on instance of this quality 
crowds into the mind, but none is more memorable than the 
scene in James IV. where Nano is doing his antic best to 
comfort Dorothea, in whom lies a prelusive touch of the 
charm of Imogen: 

Ah, Nano, I am weary of these weedes, 

Wearie to wield this weapon that I bare, 

Wearie of love from whom my woe proceedes, 

Wearie of toile, since I have lett my dear. 


O wearie life where wanteth no distresse, 
But every thought is paide with heavinesse ! 


“Too much of wearie, madam,’’ answers Nano; and a 
little later he replies to her question : “What should I do 
to please thee gentle squire ?”’ : 

A smile a day is all I will require, 


And if you pay me well the smiles you owe me, 
Ile kill this cursed care or else beshrowe me. 


Nor is this quality mere prettiness: it represents a new 
attitude towards life. In Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay 
and James IV., he took the old chronicle plays (the aim of 
which was simply to arouse the patriotism of the public, as 
the miracle and morality had served to stimulate its 
religion) as the basis on which he built his pleasant frame- 
work of stories. Every effect, which had stamped itself 





upon his impressionable mind, he used to further his own 
end, and his end was to please the people. We see a 
curious survival of the old Vice of the morality (not 
mentioned by Dr. Churton Collins) where in the Friers 
the devil carries away the scholar on his back. Of 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy (though the play is not referred to 
by the editor) the continual influence is apparent, such as 
might be occasioned by witnessing the play, the popularity 
of which was immense, rather than by reading it: it is 
seen in the Senecan idea of flattery that pervades 
James IV.,in the absurd quadruple murder in the Friers 
(the people liked blood; well, they should have it!) in his 
use of rhyme, in the haunting repetition of a word, as in 
the passage already quoted ; we trace it in the structure of 
James IV., each act of which is opened and commented 
upon by Oberon and Bohun, the comic counterpart of 
Revenge and the Ghost of Andrea, who play chorus to 
Kyd’s tragedy ; and when in the same play we read “enter 
the Queene in a night gowne,” who can fail to remember 
the scene, so famous at that time, where the old Hieronimo 
makes his entry in precisely the same picturesque undress ? 
Marlowe’s influence, upon which we are inclined to think 
that Dr. Churton Collins lays misleading stress, is of the 
same nature. Greene saw how effective was the introduction 
of magic in Doctor Faustus and accordingly introduced the 
supernatural element in the Friers. But his conception of 
the magician is very different from the conception of 
Marlowe. Faustus is idealised and made to see the danger 
of his dark art: he is a man struggling between the forces 
of good and evil. Bacon is a mere magician: he has no 
compunction, only pride in his power, and at the proper 
moment a weak remorse for his employment of it. 

But through all the romantic medleys, in which morality 
and chronicle play and a host of other influences jostle, 
there runs, like a long thread of light, something which 
comes directly from the man’s own personality. Greene first 
saw the beauty of common life. From him originated— 
what has been hideously called—the Domestic Drama, 
which found its ultimate expression in that masterpiece of 
Thomas Heywood, A Woman killed with Kindness: its place 
in the history of the drama is as important as that of the 
court comedies of John Lyly; and from a mingling of the 
elegance of the one and the tenderness of the other spring 
the comedies of Shakespeare. Nashe had this quality of 
Greene in that acute mind of his, when he called him so 
aptly the Homer of Women: he did not refer only to 
Greene’s long-winded love-romances. 


SCANDINAVIAN SPORT 


Flood, Fell and Forest. 
(Arnold, 25s, net.) 


Books concerned with sport and travel have been so 
inordinately numerous during the last score of years that 
the reading public has been in some danger of becoming 
satiated with this kind of dietary: the majority have 
been published by writers, who, however much they may 
have enjoyed themselves in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, however many head of game they may have 
slain, have had but the scantiest talent for interesting 
their readers. Sir Henry Pottinger has, happily, the knack 
of capturing the sympathy and the interest of his public 
at once. He is a pleasant and a cultivated writer, who 
makes, as it were, a companion of his reader from the first 
march of his narrative, and carries him contentedly along 
throughout his wanderings. To our thinking, although 
some of the matter is by no means entirely new, these are 
two of the pleasantest sporting volumes that we have 
encountered during the last three or four years. They are 
well written, fairly illustrated—some of the photographic 
reproductions are especially good—and we confess to 
having finished them with a sense of regret. The book 
leaves a pleasing recollection too often lacking after a 

perusal of the modern book of sport. ' 


By Sir Henry Pottincer. 2 ‘vols, 
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Sir Henry’s volumes deal with many phases of sport, 
from elk hunting, in which he is a veteran and an adept, 
to the successful pursuit of trout and salmon, from sport 
with Norwegian red deer to pleasant days with ryper and 
other game birds. The author was one of the earliest 
sportsmen to wet a line on the famous Tana river. This 
was nearly fifty years ago, but the narrative of the 
expedition and its results is so fresh and so vigorous that 
it is certain to capture the reader’s attention. The chapter 
entitled “‘ The Realm of the Gray Terror” describes the 
sufferings of the adventurers and their attendants, when 
traversing the mosquito-haunted fjeld of Arctic Lapland, 
which lay between them and the Tana. 

I have spoken [says Sir Henry Pottinger] with those who have 
had experience of the pests in all parts of the world as well as in that 
region [the Arctic fjeld] and for numbers, size and venom they all 
give the palm tothe demons of Finmark and | apland . . . The problem 
presents itself, why are the vermin so horribly bloodthirsty and so 
perfectly formed for sucking blood? It is one of the great mysteries of 
Creation. On the uninhabited fjelds of Finmark they must, asa rule, 
exist on vegetable diet, the chance of blood so rarely occurs; there is 
no local life except a few birds with impervious feathers. In the 
summer-time the Lap drives his reindeer to the sea. No native is fool 
enough to cross the fjeld at that season, unless he be driven thereto by 
the rare call of duty, or tempted by the gold of a mad Englishman and 
there may be, at the outside, half a dozen of such madmen in half a 
century. 


With some experience of the terrors of the Scandinavian 
mosquito we have, like the author, pondered this problem, 
for which we confess to have found nothing approaching a 
satisfactory solution. 

If the Tana was reached too late to afford its finest 
fishing, it was not, we learn from Sir Henry, too late to 
yield some excellent days. He and his friend killed many 
a heavy salmon during their sojourn, and in an hour or 
two of one of his last days the author landed a fine salmon 
of 34 lb., two others of 19 Ib. and 17 |b., and an II- 
pounder—no bad work for a brief rise in rough and 
unpromising weather. 

ears are much scarcer in Norway than they used to be; 
they are, at the best of times, difficult beasts to find, and 
the author is to be congratulated on the success of his 
adventure described in an excellent chapter entitled 
‘‘A Handful of Lead.” How many memories, by the way, 
do these battered and misshapen pieces of lead bring 
back to the sportsman who has cut them from the carcass 
of the beast they killed! The bagging of the bear in 
question was a real piece of luck. The beast got the 
hunter’s wind at four hundred yards and moved off; yet 
a well-aimed bullet wounded it at that long range and 
drove it downhill towards the gunner. Galloping head- 
long, the bear came, in its frantic course, straight for the 
hunter and his guide, and was bowled over, exactly as is a 
rabbit in a gorse drive, at fifteen feet. She—it was a 
female—turned a complete summersault and lay stone 
dead. ‘From the tip of her black nose to the point 
where a tail ought to have been she measured five feet 
eight inches, and if minded to stand on her hind-legs 
would have attained a stature of well over six feet.” <A 
“a day that of September 17, 1891. 

Of the shooting of that gigantic deer, the elk, Sir Henry 
Pottinger has had vast experience, and the descriptions of 
many of his hunts in the lonsly and primeval wildernesses 
in which these animals love to seclude themselves form by 
no means the least entertaining portions of the book. The 
illustration at p. 10, vol. ii., shows a grand elk head, ‘“‘ Den 
allerstérste Oxe,” a very fine example of the Scandi- 
navian elk. Grand, however, as are the antlers of this 
deer, they are scarcely to be compared with those carried 
by the moose of North America, especially with those 
procured of late years in Alaska. 

In the chapter on “‘ Wild Shooting,” Sir Henry Pottinger 
gives a curious description of a rather unique combination 
of hawking and shooting. He was shooting ryper and 
willow —_ with some friends on a small island off the 
coast of Norway; the game birds were singularly tame 
and unsophisticated, and fell easy victims, and nosooner did 
the numerous wild /alconide about the island realise—as 











they quickly did—what was going on, than they joined in, 
swooped upon the grouse as they were flushed, and even 
seized the dead birds. At first the astonished sportsmen 
turned their guns upon the marauders and slew them. 


Magnificent 4 so they were, feathered Vikings! — Norwegian 
falcon and rough-legged buzzard, long-winged and fierce-eyed even ip 
death, with beak and grip like sharp steel, and tawny plu 4 
splendidly streaked and spotted. And then some feeling of Famasity 
and a good deal of aa over the Anglo-Saxon instinct of 
slaughter, and we permitted the survivors, who regarded the fate of 
their comrades with perfect indifference, to continue their shameless 


poaching, 


The sportsmen—three guns—on this occasion bagged, 
with muzzle-loaders and over a dog, forty-five brace 
of willow grouse and a single brace of ptarmigan. 
There is still very fine shooting to be had on some of 
these lovely northern islands, especially if they are: 
looked after. On one of them, Hadselé, from fifteen 
to eighteen hundred brace of ryper, as well as other 
game, can be killed over dogs by two or three guns in a 
short season. To those who have once experienced the 
delight of ryper shooting over dogs, such an island must 
be, in truth, a very paradise. The chapter on “ Wild: 
Shooting " deserves careful attention by those interested— 
and happily many of us are so—in the less sophisticated 
forms of sport with game-birds. 

“ Trout-fishing,” again, is a delightful chapter. Think: 
of the joys of hooking, playing and landing such monsters 
as trout of twelve, thirteen and sixteen pounds, and one 
even of over nineteen pounds! The author’s illustration 
at p. 118 gives an excellent ideaof the shape and dimen- 
sions of two of these lordly fish. In some ways, as the 
author regretfully admits, Scandinavia is being vulgarised, 
and here and there shot or fished out. But it will, happily, 
be many a long year before the trouting in her innumerab. 
waters, many of them still unknown to the British angler, 
is ruined and destroyed. 

This is an admirable book. And the fact that some. 
portions of it have previously appeared in various magazines. 
should by no means deter the discriminating sportsman 
from finding it a place on his bookshelves, 


THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH POETRY 


A History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courtuope, Vol. V, 
(Macmillan, 10s, net.) 


PROFESSOR COURTHOPE has now reached the eighteenth 
century in his elaborate History of English Poetry, and as 
might be expected, he shows himself thoroughly at home 
in dealing with the period. Perhaps for the purposes of 
the general reader, who would like to enjoy this book much 
in the same way as he enjoyed John Richard Green’s 
“Short History of the English People,” he has gone too 
much into detail, but Mr. Courthope’s book is primarily 
intended, we should think, for purposes of reference and 
consultation, and in that light its thoroughness is a virtue 
of the highest order. It would be a very serious task to 
attempt to fellow his argument in all its windings, and at 
times we are almost inclined to think that he presses his 
theory too far. No doubt poets, like the rest of the human 
race, are extremely imitative in their character, and it is 

ible to trace the connection between the primitive 
beginnings of literature and the books written in the 
eighteenth century, just as it is possible to trace the same 
idea in the shape of a motor-car and the shape of an early 
horse-chariot. Mr. Courthope seems to have set out with 
an admirable ambition to show that the total body of 
literature is part and parcel of a harmonious whole, and it 
is not entirely his fault that we are occasionally reminded 
of those medieval historians who thought that every 
narrative should begin with the Fall of Troy. It 
would, perhaps, have been sufficient to indicate in 
more general terms the connecting Kinks between the 
literature of various countries, and to treat the writers 
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separately from a more individual point of view. But the 
author’ may argue very justly that his mode of treat- 
ment is peculiarly suitable to the eighteenth century. 
It was a. time when writers were to a great. extent 
dominated by the same spirit. In prose they had taken 
their inspiration directly from the French writers, and the 
prose of the century approximates. more closely in its 
characteristics to the French idea.than that of any other 
period of literary activity. Individual as are such prose 
men as Dean Swift, Fielding, Smollett, and even Sterne, 
they are alike in their taste for lucidity, directness and 
simplicity. The dreamy, turgid mysticism that had found 
its highest expression in. Sir Thomas. Browne had. passed 
away out of vision: so too had the poetic style of the 
Elizabethans. We may willingly concede much that has 
been claimed for Pope and his school, and it would be a 
narrow definition of poetry that excluded their works, but 
the verse of the period has none of that far-reaching 
glamour which we find in Homer, in Shakespeare, and even 
in Chaucer, though he gave less rein to this particular 
quality than the rest. The neatness, the antitheses, the 
sparkle of the school of Pope belong to poetry, but poetry 
of an order not quite so high. Perhaps as good a test as 


can be applied to poetry would lie in a comparison of the 


translations. It is curious that those of the Tudor period 
are still almost as readable to-day as theycould have been 
at the time of their publication, while as a rule those of the 
eighteenth century sound to us dead and flat. Even 
Pope’s Homer, about which so much has been said, is no 
exception to the general rule. It yields less of the original 
poetry than did Chapman’s, and will not compare with 
some of those published in our time, though of ‘course, as 
Matthew Arnold pointed out, the tendency is always to 
like best that. which comes from our contemporaries, 
with whose language and thought we have more sympathy 
and familiarity than with those of a departed age whose 
niceties of expression are constantly lost. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of this book is that 
which deals with the early romantic movement, although 
we cannot profess to be able to follow the argument as 
closely as is desired. The first important name dealt with 
is Allan Ramsay, and we are told that in ‘‘ The: Gentle 
Shepherd ”’ : 


his inspiration seems also to be sometimes derived from classical 
sources, as in the following bucolic duet :— 


PEGGY, 


When first my dear laddie gaed to the green hill, 
An’ I at ewe-milking first say’d my young skill, © 
To bear the milk-bowie nae pain was to me 
When I at the bughting foregathered wi’ thee. 


PATIE,. 


When corn-riggs waved yellow, an’ blue heather-bells 
Bloom’d bonny on muirland and sweet-rising fells, 
Nae birns, briars, or breckens, gaed'trouble to mé,” 
Gif I found the berries right ripen’d for thee. 


PEGGY. 


When thou ran or wrestled or putted the stane, 
An’ cam’ aff the victor, my heart was aye fain ; 
Thy ilka sport manly gae pleasure to me, 

For nane can puit, wrestle, or run swift as thee. 


PATIE, 


Our Jenny sings saftly the Cowden-broom-knowes ; 
And Kosie lilts sweetly the Milking the Ewes ; 
There's few Fenny Nettles like Nancy can sing ; 

At Thro’ the Wood, Laddie, Bess gars our lugs ritig : 


But when my dear Peggy sings wi’ better skill . 
The Boatman, Tweedside, or ] he Lasso’ the Mili, 

It’s mony times sweeter an’ pleasing to me ; 

For though they sing nicely, they cannot like thee. 


PEGGY. 


How easy can lasses trow what they desire! 
An’ praises sae kindly increases love's fire : 
Gie me stil] this pleasure; my study shall be 
To mak’ mysel’ betn r and sweeter for thee. 





It is difficult to understand what Mr. Courthope means, 
unless he is referring to the mere accident of form. He 
could scarcely have taken a passage. from Allan Ramsay 
more redolent of the Scottish border, the Scottish peasant 
and his blunt character, than these lines. Honest Allan 
himself, as is very evident from the pages of his ‘‘ Ever- 
green,” has a fine taste for the minstrels of: his native 
land, and his style, no doubt, was formed on these, while his 
inspiration was drawn from his native country. Whoever 
has written of ‘‘ the loves and the ways. of simple swains”’ 
has dealt with the same material, whether it be Theocritus 
or Robert Burns, Moschus or Allan’ Ramsay. The shepherd 
and the shepherdess have experienced the same pains and 
pleasures, lived under the same suns and felt the same 
rains, and existed in all times and all countries, in classic 
Greece and in shaggy Scotland. The poetical mind 
naturally suggests a similar treatment, except in so far as 
individuals are strikingly different. The scene witnessed 
by Theocritus and Burns, though it might conceivably be 
the same, would come out in very different: colours. 
Again, the distinguishing feature of Ramsay appears to lie 
in a love of simplicity and naturalness more than in 
romance. 

Curiously enough, following this study of Allan Ramsay 
comes a little essay on Shenstone, who. may be described 
as the Watteau of the poets. It was scarcely romance, 
however, but pastoralism, to which Shenstone was return- 
ing. The next names to greet us are those of Collins and 
Gray: one is elaborately contrasted with the other, not 
altogether to the advantage of Gray as the following 
passage will show: 

In his odes the ethic or elegiac spirit paehemiontes. and is expressed 
by the union of substantives with carefully chosen single epithets, and 
by the antithetical turn of the sentence. This is according to the 
Latin genius, of which Gray’s own verse compositions in that language 
show that he was full; who, in his ‘ Elegy’, fot example, does not 
feel the stately march of Latin verse ? 

Th’ applause of listening serrates to command, 
Tke threats of pain and ruin to despise, 


To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone, 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined, 

_ Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench, the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride, 

With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 
Perhaps the fact that the English temper is more nearly allied to the 
Roman than to the Greek, joined to the superiority of Gray in point of 
workmanship, is sufficient to account for the greater popularity which 
his poems have always enjoyed among his countrymen compared with 
those of Collins. The complete assimilation of ‘subject and style in 
the Elegy and the masterly. treatment ‘of English ‘history im The 
Bard are more. potent illustrations of the civic. tendencies of the 
Renaissance in England than is the subtle allegory of the Ode to 
Liberty. ' 


Mr. Courthope tells us that his reason. for dwelling on 
these contrasted qualities is that Coliins.and Gray are the 
‘ two last lyrical poets of England whose art is consciously 
directed by the genius of the Classical Renaissance.”’ A 
more definite effort at romance was first attempted by 
Ossian. Mr. Courthope’s true aim seems to be toshow that 
Macpherson was essentiully fraudulent.. He takes very 
little account of the fact that the compositions of Ossian have 


certainly been proved to contain fine fragments of Gaelic 


poetry, and even in the passage which: he quotes for 
animadversion there is a quality of picturesqueness that has 
suggested many a fine touch to subsequent poets of greater 


| refinement than Macpherson. 


As the dark shades of autumn fly over hills of grass; so gloomy, 
dark, successive, came the chiefs of Lochlin’s echoing woods. Tall as 
the stag of Morven, moved stately before them the King. His shinin 
shield is on his side, like a flame on the heath at night ; when the work 
is silent and dark, and the traveller sees some ghost sporting in his 
beam! Dimly gleam the hills’ around, and show indistinctly their 
oaks! A blast fram the troubled ocean removed the settled mist. 
The sons of Erin appear like a.ridge of rocks on the coast; when 
mariners on shores unknown are trembling at veering winds .. . 
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As a hundred winds on Morven; as the stream of a hundred hills ; 
as clouds fly successive over heaven; as the dark ocean assails the 
shore of the desert; so roaring, so vast, so terrible, the armies mixed 


Lena's echoing heath. The groan of the people 1m over the 
hills ; aes like the thunder of night, when the clouds burst on Cona; 


and a thousand ghosts shriek at once on the hollow wind. . . . 


Such were our words when Gaul's loud voice came growing on the 
wind, He waved on high the sword of his father. We rushed to 
death and wounds. As waves, white bubbling over the deep, come 
swelling, roaring on; as rocks of ooze meet roaring waves; so foes 
attacked and ght. Man met with man, and steel with steel. 
Shields sound and warriors fall. As a hundred hammers on the red 
son of the furnace, so rose, so rung their swords. 


A closer study of Scottish verse would have supplied Mr’ 
Courthope with many suggestive and beautiful examples 
of the early work of the romantic school. The class of 
poetry to which we refer may be exemplified in these verses 
from William Hamilton’s “‘ Braes of Yarrow.” 


Busk ye then, busk, my bonny bonny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow : 

Busk ye and lo'e me on the banks o’ Tweed, 
And think nae mair on the Braes o’ Yarrow. 


A. 


How can I busk a bonny, bonny bride ? 
How can I busk a winsome marrow? 
How lo’e him on the banks o’ Tweed, 
That slew my luve on the Braes o’ Yarrow ? 


O Yarrow fields ! may never never rain, 
Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover ; 
For there was basely slain my luve ; 
My luve, as he had not been a lover. 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple veil,—’twas my awn sewing. 
Ah, wretched me! I little little kenned 
He was in these to meet his ruin! 


The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white steed, 
Unheedful of my dole and sorrow ; 

But ere the toofal of the night 
He lay a corpse on the Braes o’ Yarrow. 


There must have been an atmosphere suitable to this kind 
of verse before it was produced, and a great deal of it came 
into being between the middle and the end of the century 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


The Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge. By 
Colonel Wittoveusy Verner. Two volumes. (Murray, 
86s. net.) 


"You can let them know,” said the Duke to Colonel 
Verner, “that I am not quite such a d——d old fool as 
some of them say”’; and the result is two bulky volumes 
which practically contain a history of the army during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It is a history of an 
interregnum between the decaying army over which the 
Duke of Wellington mourned and the army of to-day with 
its Councils and General Staff: it is, in particular, a history 
which would form an excellent groundwork for a study of 
the conflict between so-called economy and efficiency. The 
materials were innumerable, for the Duke left thousands 
of letters and memoranda from all sorts of people and 
upon all sorts of subjects. There are, in the first place, 
his letters from Queen Victoria dealing with every broad 
= of reform, and treating more than once of such 
etails as beards (Her Majesty called it this important 
subject); his letters from Generals abroad, who always 
corresponded with him privately as well as officially; his 
correspondence with Secretaries of State and Governors ; 
his own official memoranda, and his diaries. Out of all 
this mass Colonel Verner has made a book of which the 
interest is not spoiled by its size nor yet by its inadequate 
index, and he has shown himself worthy of the task 
entrusted to him. It is to be hoped that a further selection 
from these papers may be given to another generation, for 
there must undoubtedly be much of interest which cannot 





well be published now. The present work shows ‘signs 
of careful choice, but some of the extracts are superfluous, 
and it seems unnecessary to have reproduced the Duke’s 
diaries of wars between foreign , as they contain 
nothing of historical value and little criticism. 

There is one small, but by no means unimportant, part 
of the book which is anything but satisfactory. Colonel 
Willoughby Verner’s criticisms do not always convince, 
but his remarks about the Boer War of 1881 are entirely 
relieved of that judgment and perspicacity which won the 
Duke’s approval. After stating that Sir George Colley 
was sent “ to administer the affairs of the Transvaal” in 
t880, Colonel Verner proceeds to say : 

With t knowled f th bers and fighti it 
of the Boers, Sir George Colley's strategical disposition of hall. 
battalions and odd companies strikes one with sheer amazement. But 
in justice to his memory, it must be remembered that at the time he 
wrote the elements of rebellion were, though deep-seated, but com- 
paratively limited in their powers for evil; and that to stamp out a 
smouldering fire, and to arrest the progress of a huge conflagration, are 
very different operations. 


What is meant by Sir George being sent “to administer” 
will be best appreciated by those who know the facts of 
the case as stated by his widow in her very able reply 
to Mr. Morley’s attack in his Life of Gladstone. 
Morley’s attack was humanly explicable : he had to defend 
his hero. Colonel Verner seems to delight in -raking up 
some of the comments sure to be made on an unsuccess- 
ful action. The Duke was a far more lenient critic 
than many, but in any case his remarks on Colley’s 
tactics at Majuba would be interesting, especially his 
opinion that it was “‘a dreadful mistake on the part of 
poor Colley to have taken up with him on such a difficult 
duty portions of various Regiments.” Colonel Verner 
abstains from comment on the action at Laing’s Nek 
except to call it a “disastrous repulse,” which is scarcely 
adequate when we remember that one of the foremost of 
military historians has stated that Colley “‘ missed success 
on that occasion by just one of those incidents which a 
slightly larger force would have enabled him to repair.” 
And who was responsible for the want of cavalry which 
Colley had “felt cruelly’"’ when he wrote from Mount 
Prospect in February 1881? Was it the optimism of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley that had led to the King’s Dragoon 
Guards being sent to India, or wasit the Duke who yielded 
to pressure at home to reduce an expensive garrison which 
was in an unsatisfactory state? Obviously the whole 
tale has not been told; it looks as if the opportunity 
to do so had once more passed by, and until it is told 
** poor Colley’ must suffer for the sins of others. “ Ini- 
quissima haec bellorum conditio est: prospera omnes sibi 
vindicant, adversa uni imputantur’’ ; and the old aphorism 
from Tacitus seems more than ever applicable to modern 
circumstances. 

Of the many great soldiers dealt with incidentally in this 
book, it is naturally Lord Wolseley of whom most is said. 
His optimism, which has always been proverbial in the 
army, is often shown in his letters, but it is interesting to 
note that in September 1899 he thought the Boer War 
would be the most serious England had ever had: a fore- 
cast the more remarkable because at that time the opinion 
was by no means general. Lord Wolseley, as Mr. Archibald 
Forbes used to tell with great exasperation, disliked war 
correspondents intensely—in fact he went so far as to call 
them drones—and it would appear that he is intolerant of 
other forms of criticism. Writing from Maritzburg in 
February 1880, he says : 

Everything is very quiet at present in the Transvaal, but letters 
like those which the pestilent Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., writes to the 
Times are calculated to do much mischief there. 


The epithet is so unparliamentary in itself that one is 
almost tempted to look up the files of the Times. The 
Duke of Cambridge had a happier method of dealing with 
scribblers, and his remark about the officer who had 
written a book on the Crimean War, and who sought 
employment in China, is delightful. 
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I think [he wrote] China will be a very suitable place for him, 
ly os to the annoyance which has been caused by the 
pu of his q 


His humour certainly was gentler but less epigram- 
matic than that of Wellington, who wrote of an officer 
reluctant to go abroad: “He must sell or sail.” In con- 
nection with China, however, Colonel Verner tells a story 
of patriotism which deserves to be recorded, if only 
because of its pathos. In 1857 the Duke offered the 
command to the veteran Sir Colin Campbell, who very 
reasonably declined, as he was a martyr to fever and ague, 
first contracted at Walcheren, and had already spent 
twenty-one years in tropical climates. When, a few 
months later, the crisis in India arose, the veteran at once 
responded to the call. But the pathos of the story lies 
more in the fact that the gallant Sir John Burgoyne, 
being at the time in his seventy-fifth year, offered to go to 
China when he heard that there was a ‘difficulty in finding 
a general officer to take the command. It is a wonderful 
example of devotion to duty ; but they were men who had 
been schooled by the greatest exponent of duty that 
England, or any nation, can show—the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Between Wellington and the Duke of Cambridge there 
can be little comparison; but they had in common a 
remarkable sense of duty to the Sovereign, which, by 
reason of their position, they were able to show. In their 
struggles with army questions in time of peace, too, they 
can be compared, but in the Duke of Cambridge’s day (if 
half a century may be called a “‘day’’) the public was 
gradually beginning to realise what the army was meant 
to do, and so his difficulties were less. The prejudice and 
ignorance of the' present on army matters are as nothing 
compared with those of a century ago, although it is quite 
true to say that the see-saw of reduction and increase of 
establishment, according as war seemed far or remote, 
has gone on since the day when the Duke of Cambridge 
was first appointed Commander-in-Chief with the same 
regularity as since the standing army was first instituted. 

We have said that this book is really a history in outline 
of the army. It is more than that; it is a history of what 
the army might have been. An interesting appendix gives 
some of the many far-sighted measures which the Duke 
proposed, measures either of his own origination or to 
which he lent his help. In 1853, for example, he was 
recommending a system of retirement of general officers 
which was eventually adopted in 1871. But that is nota 
case of great foresight, for at the time when the suggestion 
was made there were thirteen generals on the active list 
who had seventy years’ service and upwards! His early 
advocacy of a real Reserve, of the holding of manceuvres 
on a large scale, of the formation of a Defence Committee 
(proposed in 1876, adopted in 1903), and of the value of 
mounted infantry, shows that in many respects the Duke 
was far from being the conservative he is often said to 
have been. One of his greatest achievements was the 
foundation of the Staff College system in its modern form, 
and that is the best answer to those who accuse him of a 
conservatism prejudicial to the service. The fact that the 
Duke, with reason, objected to the men who, after graduat- 
ing at Camberley, looked upon the Staff College simply as 
a means of personal advancement, led to the idea that he 
disliked the College. In a similar way the Duke was often 
said to be out of sympathy with the Volunteers, simply 
because he had no sympathy with the Brighton field-days, 
and had the courage to tell the Volunteers that they must 
drill and not play. Incidents of this kind led to his 
being much misunderstood. Even when he was on his 
way to the Crimea, he was criticised in an absurd and 
unreasoning way, and Punch produced a cartoon of Hector 
(Mr. Punch) chiding Paris (H.R.H.) for not hastening to 
the front. The fact that he had been charged with a 
secret mission to Vienna was unknown to these wise 
gentlemen at home, who a short time afterwards 
virulently attacked Lord Raglan. There was, of course, 
a precedent, if any one wanted to. find. one, and the iron 





shutters at Apsley House to serve as a reminder. Colonel 


Verner sums up his career very happily: 

The views and ideals of his whole military life can best be summe 
up by saying that throughout he wasperfectly ‘‘straight’’; and that his 
sole object was to do the best he could, according to his lights, not 
only for the a units or individuals which composed the force 
he commanded, but for the general welfare, from a national point of_ 
view, of the great institution which he loved to describe as the 
** King’s Army.” 


THE LAST BOOK OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


The Romance of the Milky Way, 
(Constable, 5s. net.) 

Perhaps you might find your way to some Japanese hamlet in 

which there are no trees nor flowers, but never to any hamlet wher 
there is no visible poetry. You might wander—as I have done—into a 
settlement so poor that you could not obtain there . . . even a cup of 
real tea; but I do not believe that you could discover a settlement in 
which there is nobody capable of making a poem. 
Tuls is the aspect of Japanese life upon. which’ Lafcadio 
Hearn was never tired of dwelling. His books bear witness 
that the truth, which Shelley sounded in his great prose 
rhapsody—the truth that in poetry lies the real strength 
of every nation—is quietly recognised among the Japanese 
and celebrated in a hundred customs of their national life 
and in all the rites of their religion. The moral teaching 
in their schools is simply the cultivation of the flower of 
beauty which exists in every mind, and which, as they 
know, may become the mind’s strongest defence against 
outrageous destiny. ‘‘ Poetry in Japan is universal as the 
air.” ‘* Admiral Togo "we quote from the last sketch in 
this volume, a letter from Japan, written soon after the 
outbreak of the war: “Admiral Togo sent to Tokyo for 
some flowering trees in pots—inasmuch as his responsi- 
bilities allowed him no chance of seeing the cherry-flowers 
and the plum-blossoms in their season.”. That is finely 
significant and told without any points of exclamation. 
It is no wonder that a strange grace surrounds the life of 
such a people; and this grace is in all the work of Lafcadio 
Hearn, who loved it and was able to give his love expres- 
sion. To “The Romance of the Milky Way” belongs 
another and a sadder attraction; for it is the last book 
that will ever come from its beauty-loving author. 

The first story, from which the book is named, is con- 
nected with an old festival, which still survives in the 
country districts, the festival of Tanabata - Sana, the 
Weaving Lady of the Milky Way. To her and to her 
husband, Hikoboshi, poems are written on coloured papers 
and attached to bamboos, which are set on the roofs of the 
houses; and after the festival the bamboos are cast with 
the poems iuto the nearest stream and are taken away by 
the stream’s current. They were two lovers (the legend 
says) who on earth, because their great love made them 
neglect their work, were not allowed to meet except during 
one night in the autumn; and then only when the river 
which separated them was not swollen by rain—‘“ tende- 
bantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.”’ Their great love 
endured, and they became stars.. But still the river of 
heaven flowed between them, and, if there was rain on their 
one night, another year must elapse before their meeting. 
So all. the people wish for a fair sky on that seventh night 
of the seventh month—and in the morning there is a pro- 
cession of children, and all the boys bathe in the stream, 
having first thrown into the water a leaf.on which is 


written ' 
Drowsiness drift away, 
Leaves of vigour remain. | 


And the story (with its many variants) ends. with poems 
which have been written concerning the legend. The 
quality of their expression is hidden behind the dark veil 
of language, but the thought with its power of suggestion 
remains in the translation, like the tiny brilliance of a 
glow-worm in a dark lane: ' eset 


Even as dewlight off the rose, 
In the mind a jewel sows. 


By Larcaoro Hearn, 
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The second sketch bears the fascinating name of ‘‘ Goblin 
Poetry,” and, as the title suggests, is a little treatise on 
Japanese goblinry with more oi these brief poems, which 
Lafcadio Hearn found in a collection of three volumes, 
while he was once groping in an old book-shop. Here we 
read of the Héiké crabs, the angry spirits of dead Héiké 
warriors, who, as a poem says, ‘‘ marshalled on the beach 
at ebb of tide obliquely glare at the apparition of this 
miserable world”; of the statues of Jizo, which are said 
to walk by night in disguise through the villages; of the 
Umi-Bozu, who rises from the deep in foul weather to 
seize upon his prey; of the spirits that live in the flowers, 
and of the scholar to whom the soul of a peony ministered, 
_ in the form of a lovely maid, but she was no ‘“‘ mankind 

person.”’ ‘‘ Because you loved peonies so much I was able 
to take human shape and serve you. But now this Teki- 
Shin-Ketsu has come—and he is a person of dreadful pro- 
priety—and I dare not keep this form any longer,” says 
the Soul of the Peony, and then she goes away. 

The book ends with a Letter from Japan to which 
reference has already been made. The last work of 
Lafcadio Hearn lacks nothing of that delicacy of expres- 
sion, of that beauty and depth of thought which caused 
his earlier books to be sought after and cherished by 
the “many who are yet the few.” Nothing, we may 
add, could be less in keeping with the tone of the book 
than the red emblem which is stamped on every page, 
and the red and black of the binding, which might, 
wy be suitable for a text-book of the rites of some 

ad devil-worshippers. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


(1) The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 
By Avotr Hannack. Translated and Edited by James 
Morrat, D.D. In two volumes—vol. ii. (Williams & 
Norgate, 10s. 6d.) 

(2) The Evolution of Religion, By L. R. Farnent, D.Litt. 
(Williams & Norgate, 5s. net.) 

(3) Comparative Religion; its Genesis and Growth. By Lovuts 
Henry Jorpan. With an Introduction by Principal 
Farrsairn, D.D., ete. (T. & T. Clark, 12s. net.) 

(4) The Church of Christ, By A Layman, (Funk & Wagnalls, 
4s.) 


THE latest addition to Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s 
excellent ‘‘ Theological Translation Library ”’ (1) completes 
the English edition of Dr. Harnack’s study of Christianity 
in the first three centuries, which has Sean admirably 
translated by Dr. Moffat. It is the best account that 
we have yet had of the way in which Christianity 
spread over the civilised world; no other book enables 
one to form so clear a conception of the position of the 
Christian Church in the Roman Empire at the time 
of its official recognition by Constantine, and of the 
stages by which it reached that position. The diffi- 
culty of arriving at exact conclusions in regard to this 
period is enormous; Dr. Harnack would be the first to 
admit that there are very many historical problems which 
he has not solved—many which will probably never be 
solved. Who, for instance, can say positively what was 
the position of bishops in the second, or even the third 
century? On this obscure point Dr. Harnack differs from 
that eminent authority, Monsignor Duchesne, though, as 
he himself says, the difference is perhaps more apparent 
than real. Monsignor Duchesne holds that, up to the 
middle of the third century, there was but one episcopal 
Church in Gaul, that of Lyons, whose bishop had jurisdic- 
tion from the Rhine to the Pyrenees. Dr. Harnack con- 
siders that territorial jurisdiction had not developed so 
early, and that the bishop of Lyons was probably merely 
the principal bishop; if there were, in fact, no other 
bishops in Gaul, it must, he thinks, have been because 
Christians were nowhere else sufficiently numerous, since, 
generally speaking, every Christian community that was 








more than a mere handful hada bishop. It seems.to.us 
that, at present, judgment on this point must be suspended. 
The argument is a little obscured by the use of the term 
“‘ metropolitan’ as opposed to “ provincial. bishop,” since 
the former term now implies provincial jurisdiction. And 
Dr. Moffat should not write “ Vienna’’ when Vienne is 
meant. 

As regards Britain, Dr. Harnack seems to us to under- 
rate, with Mommsen, the extent and force of Roman 
influence on the province. But the military character of the 
Roman colony perhaps accounts for the late introduction 
of Christianity, of which there is no trace in Britain before 
180 A.D. The army, as Dr. Harnack shows, was much less 
permeated by Christianity than was civil society, partly 
because a large party among Christians held, like St. 
Francis and the Quakers after them, that military service 
was incompatible with the Christian profession. 

Where the book is disappointing is in its attempted 
explanation of the remarkable way in which Christianity 
spread, and in its inadequate treatment. of external in- 
fluences. It is surely not enough to say that Christianity 
was able to absorb so many diverse elements because 
“viewed in its essence, it was something simple,” #.¢., a 
belief in ‘‘ God as the Father, the J] udge, and the Redeemer 
of men, revealed in and through Jesus Christ.” Even if 
this definition of ‘‘essential’”’ Christianity be valid— 
as we are by no means ready to allow—Mahometan- 
ism, “‘ viewed in its essence,’”’ was still more simple, yet 
it remained stagnant and exclusive. Nor can we admit 
that the religious and social organisation of Christianity 
was a thing so “novel and unheard-of” on Greek and 
Roman soil as Dr. Harnack maintains. He dismisses far 
too lightly the consideration of the Greek and Roman 
guilds, and altogether ignores the Mysteries. The idea of 
Christian truth as a mystery to be revealed only to the 
initiate and hidden from the world is already to be found 
in the Fourth Gospel, and it steadily developed; it was 
doubtless the chief cause of the disciplina arcani. But Dr. 
Harnack is hampered by his insistence on the “ fixed 
nature ” of what he calls “‘ essential’’ Christianity. 

Dr. Farnell’s volume of Hibbert Lectures (2) to some 
extent supplements Dr. Harnack’s book. It does not 
profess to be more than an introduction to the vast 
subject of comparative religion, but it contains much that 
is suggestive and valuable, and the two chapters on ritual 
purification and the evolution of prayer are real contribu- 
tions to the study of these important matters. The im- 
possibility of fully developing the argument, which is 
involved in the small compass of the book, makes the 
conclusions sometimes appear more arbitrary than they 
probably are in reality. But Dr. Farnell warns the 
student against hasty conclusions—a warning far from 
unnecessary. Theenterprising folk-lorist has brought some 
discredit on the study of comparative religion; and even 
so distinguished an investigator as Dr. Frazer has a dan- 
gerous inclination towards explaining everything by one 
formula. Particularly timely is Dr. Farnell’s caution 
against the fallacious assumption that the religious prac- 
tices of existing Savage peoples afford sufficient data for 
general inductions as to the religion of primitive humanity. 
Moreover, the anthropologist, as our author says, has 
gone too far afield; so far, at least, as the comparison of 
Christianity is concerned, the Mediterranean basin is likely 
to be a more fruitful field for investigation than Central 
Australia. Dr. Farnell, by the way, is too ready to assume 
that symbolism and sacramentalism are incompatible with 
the highest forms of religion ; that view hardly allows for 
the facts of human nature. His remarks on Confession 
suggest that he is not fully informed as to the early history 
of the practice in the Christian Church; and, as is too 
often the case, he does not seem to have acquired a know- 
ledge of living Catholic rites, e¢.g., he evidently does not 
know that the blessing of the water, which he mentions as 
an old custom on the Eve of the Epiphany, is still part of 
the Office of Holy Saturday (or Easter Eve). 

Mr. Jordan’s book (3) is of the nature of a work of 
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reference, and must have involved great labour. It gives 
a complete statement of the aims, the history and the 
— position of the study of comparative religion. 

om: its very nature it can hardly be said to make 
interesting reading; but it will be found invaluable as a 
manual. An excellent feature of the book is the brief 
accounts of all the principal investigators. 

The modest aim of “‘A Layman” (4) is to make “ the 
teachings of Christ and His ambassadors understood and 
a i Lapse cg to the world,” apparently for the first 
time. The author sketches the history of Christianity with 
all the assurance of ignorance and then with equal assur- 
ance expounds his own theological views. It is the sort of 
book that would have: been produced in this country half 
a‘century ago by a retired major with views on the 
Apocalypse ; its publication by a firm of repute is an unkind 
comment on the intellectual standard of America. 


TANTARUM FEMINA RERUM 


Emma, Lady Hamilton. By Wavrer Sicuet. 
21s, net.) 


IT is easier to ascribe a definite religious belief to Nelson 
than.to most of the world’s greatest men of action, and 
this fact makes it all the more difficult to understand his 
character. The ‘‘Godof Battles” was to him so strong a 
support, and his faith was so genuine and simple, that it 
is hard to understand why his mind never seemed to grasp 
more fully the doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount. 
His. sense of duty to his country was great: and his duty 
to his wife was neglected. Add the problem of the duel 
of sex, and the result is something more insoluble than the 
squaring of the circle. 

Mr. Walter Sichel is driven to the same conclusion. No 
newly discovered letters can explain the inversion of the 
accepted standards, the consecration of a love which 
discarded wedlock, and the exaltation of wifeliness above 
wifehood. All that can be done now is to show the better 
side of Lady Hamilton’s character. Her physical beauty 
endures, thanks chiefly to Romney, for all to see and 
admire. Her portraits alone would account for the Bishop 


of Derry’s : 


(Constable, 


Ah, Emma, who'd ever be wise 
If madness were loving of thee ! 


Mr. Sichel, however, paints her character too, and tells 
us what good, too often forgotten, was said of her by those 
who knew her. There are two eighteenth-century catch- 
words which apply with peculiar force to her—Nature and 
Sensibility. A child of nature she certainly was, and it is 
this quality which makes it evident that Nelson was in no 
sense her dupe: artless she was not, but designedly artful 
she never was. As to “sensibility,” it is “‘a thing of 
temperament and not of art,” and a very difficult thing to 
explain and to define. Mr. Sichel hazards that it meant 
‘rather the intuition that imparts as well as absorbs the 
moods and feelings outside it”; intuition here seems a 
happy word, for it was certainly not from volition that her 
sensibility sprang. A better-known characteristic, which 
is curious in a woman of lowly origin, was her ambition, 
which found its greatest opportunity at Naples. It was 
innate and not the result of circumstances. Twelve years 
before the battle of the Nile Greville wrote of her: 

She is capable of aspiring to any line which would be celebrated, 
and it would be indifferent when on that key whether she was Lucretia 
or Sappho, or Scaevola or Regulus; anything grand, masculine or 
feminine, she could take up, and if she took up the part of Scaevola, 
she would be as much offended if she was told she was a woman, as 
she. would be, if she assumed Lucretia, and was told she was 
masculine, 

What Emma was to artists is well known, and nothing 
could be more delightful than Romney’s sepia studies, 
reproduced in this volume; but Mr. Sichel’s description of 
her deserves to be quoted : 

To Romney then, as afterwards to Nelson, she was a Muse; a Muse 
communicating and inspiring, or at least, a medium of inspiration. To 





the part of Muse the symmetry of her form and features—those of a 
Greek statue or intaglio—the classical yet mobile mouth which artists 
from the first singled out asa miracle, the auburn tresses touched with 
gold, that released from their fillets, swayed around her dancing feet, 
or clear deep grey-violet of the large soulful eyes, all lent them- 
selves. 

The old Bishop of Derry thought her creation betokened 
a “glorious mood” in her Creator, and one can quite 
believe that this woman, who transformed the art of 
Romney, was, as Beckford said, mistaken in the dawn by 
an old Italian woman for a statue of the Virgin. To 
Nelson she was not only a Muse but a Saint, so that 
if we can grant the possibility of his mental attitude 
towards her we can explain to some extent his 
writing: ‘‘ Have we a nice church at Merton? We will 
set an example of goodness to the under parishioners.” 
The conspiracy of silence, after the birth of Horatia is 
more easily explained and more to be regretted. Captain 
Mahan, says Mr. Sichel, hardly fathoms the secrets of two 
hearts: the American historian might well reply that Mr. 
Sichel makes too much of it, for, as he says in a recent 
article, Nelson ‘‘ saw duty fairer than the daughters of 
men.” It is not all who will agree with Mr. Sichel’s con- 
clusions, but none can dispute the fact that “in loving 
Nelson when she was most powerful and most respected 
she risked her all, and from mutual help arose their 
mutual love.” It is good to remember this of the woman 
who played so memorable a hand in the game of history. 

Mr. Sichel’s book is more than a biography of this 
remarkable woman: it might almost be called a history. 
His net is all-embracing and his capacity for taking pains 
is great. Scarcely a page has less than three footnotes, 
and every page shows a wide knowledge of literature and 
history. igressions are numerous, for Mr. Sichel is 
prodigal of his knowledge, but they do nothing to detract 
from the charm of a delightful book. 








EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY OXFORD 


“How many horses have you got upth’sterm?” ‘“ Only 
got four at present, but I’m having two more later.” That 
is a fragment of the conversation which the writer over- 
heard some years ago while dining at the Gridiron Club at 
Oxford. There were, if he remembers rightly, shaded lights 
on the table; there was an excellent dinner mainly com- 
posed of the cooking called French; there were good 
trained waiters, and some few of the company were in 
evening dress. It was a scene of what we might call 
luxury and refinement, and it has been vividly brought 
back to memory by passages of a book lately published by 
Mr. Heinemann, ‘The Fothergills of Ravenstonedale, 
their Lives and their Letters.”” The picture of Oxford 
painted in his letters home by George Fothergill, who went 
up to Queen's in 1722—six years before Johnson went to 
Pembroke—is a very different picture. There was luxury, 
if little refinement at Oxford in those days. The Whig 
satirist who wrote in a little periodical published a few 
years later called Terre Filius, describes the dandy of his 
day with his stiff silk gown “ which rustles in the wind_as 
he struts along,” his flax tie-wig, his white stockings and 
ruffled shirt. He appears to have lived a v-ry idle and 
elegant existence, and to have spent most of his time at 
different coffee-houses. We remember Gibbon’s phrase : 
“ the velvet cap was the cap of liberty; ” and Gibbon himself 
was a Gentleman Commoner, who “ eloped,” as he calls it, 
whenever he liked, from Oxford to London. We remember, 
too, Gilbert White with his ‘‘ mountain wine ’’ and his crest 
engraved on his teaspoons. But the other side of the 
picture was a far greater contrast to the bright side in those 
days than it is to-day. There are poor scholars, of course, 
now : there are even scholars for whom the ordinary expenses 
of college life are too heavy to be borne, but the poorest of 
them would be wealthy by the side of George Fothergill 
or of Samuel Johnson., Not that George wsa‘desti- 
tute. His father was a “statesman” of Ravenstonedale 
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but though his own house was 
doubtless plentifully supplied (we find poor George long- 
ing, in Oxford, for ‘“‘a little of your Christmas pye”’), 


in Westmoreland ; 


money was not easily spared. ‘‘ The sum he received from 
home does not seem to have exceeded {20 to {30 a year,” 
and it is clear that he had a hard struggle—not always 
successful—to ‘‘ make things meet.” Let us say at once 
that that phrase of his does not apply to his clothes, of 
which we hear a good deal. ‘“ You may make,” he writes 
after a year’s residence, ‘‘ the stockings and shirts much 
the same bigness with those I had when I came. I’m not 
much grown.” 

He should have grown, had he been properly fed, for he 
wassonly a boy of sixteen, though a scholar of Queen’s, 
when he came from home, riding on horseback in the care 
of the carrier and taking a week on the journey—and 
never to see Ravenstonedale again for nearly forty years. 
And this is what he writes in his first letter : 


I can give no account of the price of anything my tutor has got in, 
for he does not let me know. Iam in the same room as I was first in, 
but my tutor has spoke for another, which I hope I shall gointo shortly, 
and it pleases me pretty well, and is without a bed-fellow. We have 
— daily, twice in our new chapel, for the most part at 6 a.m. 
and always at 5 in the afternoon. 


So George’s money (with the exception of a very little 
pocket-money and an occasional “ tip ’’) is in the hands of 
his tutor, and he is proud—equally proud three years 
later—to get a room to himself. George appears to have 
been a very good boy—for boy is all we can call him. He 
was never, so far as we know, “ sconced,” like Johnson, 
twopence for cutting a lecture “ not worth a penny.” And 
though he never gives expression to such sentiments as 
Johnson’s beautiful “A man who becomes Jorden’s pupil 
becomes his son,”’ he had a tutor who was both honest and 
kind. The days were not really so very far distant when 
the tutor had to collect his stipend from his pupils (hence, 
O unhappy undergraduates of to-day, the title of “ col- 
lections’); but there is a significant entry in one of 
George’s letters : 

My tutor continues to show me much respect, and seems to be very 
much for my continuing on the Foundation. He has received the 
money you sent him on my account, and so have I, for which I return 
you unfeigned thanks. I believe it will be as well tolet giving him the 

alf-crown alone ; ‘tis a thing not very common. 


Still, with such generous parents and so good a tutor, 
it was a hard fight. George started it in high spirits: he 
was going, indeed, to keep up to the fashions. ‘‘ None in 
college but myself wear yarn stockings,” says the young 
dalesman in his first letter, written in April. By October 
his tone has changed. It has turned cold, and George has 
been six months from home: “TI shall make use of my 
yarn stockings a little this winter.” And a year later: 
‘My breeches were both so bad, that I was forced to get 
Henry Hall to make me up a pair.’’ Much of his clothes 
and some of his food came from home by the carrier, just as 
Carlyle looked to the carrier when he was a student at 
Edinburgh ; and George so delighted in a piece of beef 
(‘‘ James Ward, Joseph Elliotson, and I cut a collop or 
two of it last night, very sweetly”’) that we cannot but 
suspect he had too little meat for a growing boy. 

In 1723 he was admitted ‘‘on Servitor,” by the inter- 
cession of his tutor. That brought him {8 a year, and his 
tutor helped him further by getting some one else made 
“junior ” servitor, and so “ freed me from a slavery which 
I always dreaded, and which I could not well have under- 
gone.” And he proceeds : 


My tutor likewise has given me a Gentleman Coméner last night, 
which I called up this morning. . . . So that for calling up, I have 
about five pounds per year, viz. five shillings a quarter of each of the 
three Coméners which I had before, which comes to three pounds a 
year, and ten shillings a quarter for this Gentleman Com. : which 
makes up five pounds. 


George Fothergill was a gentleman and the son of a 
gentleman ; and he had to make “ things meet ”’ by calling 
Commoners and Gentlemen Commoners in the morning. 
And he lives, as his accounts show, from the beginning of 











August to the end of November on {12 2s. 1od., of which 
tutorage absorbed a guinea and books twenty-six shilings. 
“T believe”, he writes on October 18, 1723 (in the same 
letter which bewails the fate of his breeches), “‘ I was this 
quarter about one pound fourteen shillings in Battles, 
which is considerably less than I used to be.’””’ No wonder 
he was “ not much grown ”’! 

It was partly, no doubt, actual want of money, but say 
largely the position which want of money entails, whi 
caused George to lead the life rather of a schoolboy (or a 
servant) than of a man. 


I’m now, and have been a pretty while, very well contented with a 
college life, notwithstanding our great confinement. .. . I’vescarce 
been a mile out of Oxford above twice, scarce ever had a hat upon m 
head, and never been on horseback since I came to this place. And, 
if I could give myself liberty, I could long to see you all, and if we all 
live till a new summer, I shall know more whether I can have the 
opportunity, but I’m afraid I shall not get leave. 


Leave from his tutor or from his Gentleman Com- 
moner ? It is not quite clear, but on another occasion 
we find him unable to go home, “ for the gentlemen whom 
I call up would, of necessity, be disposed of another way,” 
and George would lose the money. “I must confess I am 
sometimes conscious to myself of some inclination to envy 
the happiness of others,” is his worst grumble. 

It is gratifying to know that he won through his struggles, 
that he passed from Servitor to Poor Child, and thence to 
Taberdar, which meant sixteen guineas a year; that he 
got pupils at four guineas a term (one of them was Fanny 
D’Arblay’s Dr. Harrington), and died Principal of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, where his picture is (or was) to be seen. 

His letters give us but few particulars of his studies. 
We read of Hebrew lectures, and his own tastes lay in the 
direction of theology, but the books he mentions are few 
and mostly dead. He has little to say, either, of High Tory 
Oxford of the day. He was himself, of course, a Tory and 
High Churchman, though he once thought of cutting his 
hair. But we never hear of him helping to burn a chapel 
or mob the Whigs. The value of his letters lies in the 
honest picture he draws of the life at a University of one 
who had no money and was dependent on his own exertions 
—a picture that may be set side by side with those left by 
Johnson and Goldsmith. There is poverty, we believe— 
real poverty—still to be found in some of the Scottish 
Universities. Is there, or was there ever, the same menial 
position awaiting the poor scholar? Does he have to 
“call up” Gentlemen Commoners, or “carry in their 
Commons out of the kitchen into the Hall, and their bread 
and beer out of the Buttery”? At Oxford, at any rate, 
the Gentleman Commoner, though he has lost the title, 
remains much the same—less drunken and less lordly, but 
still as serenely indifferent to the rules of the institution ; 
but he is not waited on by the scholars. The odd thing is 
that George Fothergill and his like—good boys at heart, 
not wild Irish rebels—appear to have found nothing infra 
dig. in their duties. They regarded them, perhaps, as the 
public-school boys of twenty years ago regarded real 
fagging. And they grew to love Oxford. The lordly 
Gibbon, who knew nothing of the duties that ‘‘ may possibly 
have been imposed on the poor scholars,” disowned his 
mother ; Johnson’s “ love and admiration for Pembroke ” 
were “ entertained to the last.” 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


II—BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


EXACTLY what makes the perfect books for girls it would be 
difficult to say. It has been our experience that school- 
gitrls—and other girls—prefer the books of romance and 
adventure provided for their brothers before the “ namby- 
pamby, preachy books,” provided by feminine writers 
for the edification of budding womanhood. It was the head 
mistress of a large girls’ school, if we remember rightly, 
who remarked a short time since that of four copies of 
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Dumas’s “‘ Three Musketeers ’’ in her library, she had never 
known one to be on the shelves for more than two days 
at a time; and we make no apology for reviewing in this 
article several books which presumably were not intended 
for girls at all. 

tags‘ The Romance of Woman’s Influence” (Blackie, 6s.), 
by Alice Corkran, the author of that delightful book, 
“The Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-Be,”’ is not one of 
these: it is, perhaps, the best of the books labelled “ For 
Girls” which we have received. Miss Corkran’s subject 
is the help which women, in their different relations of 
mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, and friends, have given 
to famous men. Among the women with whom the book 
deals are : Lady Beaconsfield, Mrs. Mill, Caroline Herschel, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Henriette Renan, “ Stella,’’ Beatrice, 
Laura, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Within the 
necessary limits these short lives are all that could be 
desired.—Quite a different kind of book is Miss E. L. Haver- 
field’s ‘‘ The Ghost of Exlea Priory” (Nelson, 5s.). Miss 
Haverfield knows just the sort of story that appeals to 
the girls for whom she writes, and she tells that story 
with a grace which has already won for her a large circle 
of admirers. Her latest tale is concerned with the troubles 
and trials of a girl at school and the nocturnal rappings of 
a traditionary ghost ; but we think her characters a little 
unreal.—“‘ A House Divided,” by E. M. Jameson (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6s.), is intended for older girls than Miss 
Haverfield’s book, and is well written and interesting. 
We follow Anthony Roden and Hester Percival from the 
inception of their love-affair, through the threatened 
danger of the accession of fortune on the one side and the 
loss of money on the other, until at last: “ Silently, with 
a thankful heart, Hester agreed.” 

“A Soldier’s Daughter” (Blackie, 2s.) contains three 
stories, the first of which has, we believe—though there is 
no indication of the fact—been published before in the 
Girls’ Realm. In it Mr. Henty tells how Nita, the daughter 
of a British officer on the North-West Frontier. takes part 
in the defence of a fort against an Afridi raiding party, 
is captured, and effects not only her own escape but that 
of an officer who was made prisoner at the same time. Need- 
less to say, Nita and the officerset out on another—and a 
very different—journey together.—Mrs. L. T. Meade is a pro- 
lific writer, and we have before us two of her books, 
“Dumps: a Plain G:rl” (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), and “A 
Bevy of Girls ”(Chambers, 6s.) Stepmothers are favourites 
of Mrs. Meade’s, and they figure in both these books. 
“Dumps” is the story of a professor’s daughter whose 
motherless existence is brightened by a lady who visits 
her and takes her fora holiday. Shortly after the girl’s 
return the professor also goes away, and writes to tell 
stout, plain little Dumps that he has married the fairy- 
godmother. His daughter resents being left in the dark, 
as do all Mrs. Meade’s heroines ; but all is well in the end, 
and “ peace reigns in Warsaw.” ‘‘ A Bevy of Girls” has 
for subject a girl who is called away from her work to nurse 
an ailing stepmother and care for three most ungracious 
stepsisters. ose who know Mrs. Meade will not need to 
be told that the most ungracious stepsisters repent and 
love the heroine —“‘A Daughter of the Ranges,” by 
Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), is a good tale of the range 
country of Southern Alberta. From the same publishers 
we have received: “Molly and her Brothers,” by Mabel 
Earle (2s. 6d.), a story of girl-life in the far west of America ; 
and “ The Old Moat Farm,” by Eliza F. Pollard (2s. 6d.), 
a tale of the days of Queen,,Elizabeth.—Messrs. Melrose 
send us “ Madam of Clyst Peveril,” by Evelyn Everett- 
Green (5s.). and Messrs. Chambers send us “ Crab Cot- 
tage,” by Raymond Jackberns (3s. 6d.), an uninteresting 
book.—The annual volume of “The Quiver ” (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
is, full of good things, and among other stories contains 
Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s ‘‘ Sword of Gideon.” 

A capital and well-illustrated story of Cavaliers and 
Roundheads is Mr. G. I. Whitham’s “ The Last of the 
White Coats” (Seeley, 5s.), and it is one which will be 
enjoyed as much by the one sex as by the other. Oliver 
and Hugh are as courageous a pair of young Royalists as 





ever drew sword, and their adventures are many and 
exciting in proportion to their number. —No less good is 
Mr. Whitham’s ‘Squire and Page” (Blackie, 2s.). Mador 
de la Garde, a singing boy in the Abbey of Marlay, is en- 
trusted with a message by a knight who is sorely wounded 
in an ambush near the abbey grounds. Mador fulfils his 
trust, but the knight’s enemies manage to learn the gist 
of the message which the boy carries, and from that time 
onward the messenger is involved in the plot and counter- 

lot of the two parties. When we take leave of our hero 
he is serving as page to the knight.—Miss Evelyn Everett- 
Green’s work, as a writer for girls and boys, is too well 
known to need any recommendation at this date. 
“Smouldering Fires” (Nelson, 5s.) and “In Northern 
Seas’ (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) are both excellent ; and the same 
may be said of Mr. C. W. Whistler’s ‘‘ A King’s Comrade” 
(Nelson, 5s.)—The opening pages of Mr. W. L. O’Byrne’s 
“The Knight of the Cave, or the Quest of the Pallium” 
(Blackie, 2s. 6d.), give a vivid picture of turbulent 
England in the days of King Stephen. After a series 
of adventures, the knight with whom the book is 
concerned is shipwrecked on the Irish coast, and is after- 
wards directed, in a vision, to help in the quest of a boon 
for the Emerald Isle. The quest brings him into touch 
with many famous people in Italy and France, and Mr. 
O’Byrne makes good use of his taste for portraiture.—Few 
girls—or boys—will put Mr. Michael Macmillan’s “In Wild 
Maratha Battle” (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) aside till the last page 
has been turned. The scene is laid in the days of Shivaji, 
the founder of the great Maratha empire, A young 
Maratha warrior joins Shivaji in his heroic struggle against 
the Mohammedans, and together they succeed in freeing 
their countrymen from the oppressor’s yoke. Nettaji 
rescues his betrothed from a band of robbers, pursues and 
defeats a Mohammedan convoy, is taken prisoner, escapes, 
and . . . We leave the reader to discover the rest, 

Mr. Edmund Selous is a naturalist who is far more at 
home when sitting behind the best available “‘ cover,” and 
observing birds than when sitting before a desk, pen in 
hand. He has, however, the gift of vivid portraiture, 
and in recording his impressions has invariably something 
that is new and something that is interesting to say. 
In the charmingly illustrated “‘ Romance of the Animal 
World” (Seeley, 5s.) he writes simply and naturally and 
well about the habits and traits of birds and beast, and 
his volume should hold the attention of every girl or boy who 
loves animal life.—‘‘ Quiet Hours with Nature” (Unwin 
2s.) is, for the most part, a reprint of articles which have 
appeared in The Girls’ Own Paper. Mrs. Brightwen’s 
name on the title is a sufficient guarantee as to the 
value of the book. The author of “‘ Wild Nature Won 
by Kindness” writes from the best of all possible stand- 
points : that of the observer who is also a lover of animal 
and plant life. . 

No Christmas season would be complete without one or 
more new editions of Grimm, and Messrs, Routledge send 
us in “ Fairy Tales and Household Stories,” collected by 
the brothers Grimm, 7s. 6d., a well-printed, nicely-bound 
volume with sixteen plates by H. L. Shindler. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
A CAMBRIDGE MYSTIC 


To an amateur of the wilder adventures of the human 
spirit, there are few periods in our literature more attrac- 
tive than that of the seventeenth century. The age of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” was one in which the souls of 
many men went upon solitary voyages of discovery. The 
English mind was then for the first time really touched 
with mysticism. All the solid ground upon which it had 
strongly built in the days of Elizabeth, seemed to melt 
from under it, and it found itself drifting ‘‘ on strange seas 
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of thought,” amid confused currents, which sometimes 
carried it far beyond the bounds of Christendom. Reason, 
also, became almost as dangerous a guide as feeling. In 
that interregnum between the decline of scholasticism and 
the rise of modern thought, the ideas and superstitions of 
the ancient world revived with the study of learning, and 
obtained a sort of connection with the cause of intellectual 
progress. Indeed, it was just such men of subtle and 
daring mind as the famous Platonist of Cambridge, Dr. 
Henry More, who were apt to be brought most completely 
under the influence of the mystics and magicians of pagan 
antiquity. ; 

More was a member of a group of young Calvinists at 
Cambridge who, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, determined to found Christianity upon reason and 
experience. In the course of this essay, they abandoned 
the literalism of the Puritans, as well as the traditionalism 
of the Churchmen, and attained, in the opinion of Matthew 
Arnold, a true conception of religion “‘such as we shall 
look for in vain, in the soul and poetry of Taylor, the sense 
and vigour of Barrow, in the superb exercitations of 
Bossuet or the passion-filled reasoning and rhetoric of 
Pascal.” Some of the Latitude Men, as they were some- 
times called, did, in fact, combine in a singular manner, 
Christianity, practical common sense and contemplative 
mysticism. But More, it must be admitted, arrived at a 
kind of philosophic deism not untinged with pantheism. 
He was more of a poet, in temperament at least, than any 
of his companions in study, and his “‘ Divine Dialogues ” 
are informed at times with a love of nature and a fine 
rapture which are lacking both in his own ms and in 
the works of the other Cambridge Platonists. In how 
happy a way, for instance, is the opening scene of the 
**Divine Dialogues’’ described : 


Will you please to make a step up into the garden? .. . Is there 
anything more delicious to the touch than the soft, cool, evening air 
that fans itself through the leaves of the arbour? Here I love to 
entertain my friends with a fruga! collation, a cup of wine, a dish of 
fruit, and a manchet: the rest they will make up with free discourses 
in philosophy. 


Perhaps it was from More that his college-friend, Milton’ 
derived that idea of the Platonists, of heaven and hell being 
merely different tempers or complexions of men’s minds, 
which is expressed in “‘ Paradise Lost”’: 


Te mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


But More further conceived that the human spirit in its 
ecstacy was so puissant that it could pervade and quicken 
the universe : 


How lovely, how magnificent a state is the soul of man in, when the 
life of God inactuating her, shoots her along with Him through the 
heaven and earth; and makes her unite with, and, after a sort, feel 
herself animate the whole world. . . . Thedispensation I live in, is more 
happiness above measure, than if thou couldst call down the moon so 
near thee, by thy magic charms, as she is said to have kissed Endymion ; 
or couldst stop the course of the sun; or, with one stamp of thy foot, 
stay the motion of the earth. 


This More intends as a matter of his experience. He is 
never able to write with such elevation save when relating 
the adventures of his own soul. For he is commonly an 
uninspired writer; but his works have not fallen into the 
neglect they deserve, owing to the attraction that survives 
in his strange personality. Happily, he was a man who 
took in himself, as a person of mark, a certain candid 
interest, and this led him to enliven his rather dull treatises 
on theology and metaphysics with curious notes on his own 
life and character. He seems to have been ssed from 
childhood with a sort of reverence for himself as one 
dedicated to noble ends. When he lay in his cradle, he 
Says, an austere and lovely apparition, in shape like the 
goddess of wisdom, appeared and bent over him and kissed 
him. So, from the beginning, all things came flowing to 
him, and he soon enfranchised himself from the beliefs in 
which he was bred up; 





Enlightened with a sense of the noblest theories in the morning of 
my days [he continues] I did stoutly and earnestly, for my years, 
dispute against Calvinistic predestination; and my uncle, when he 
came to know it, chid me very severely, adding menaces withal of 
correction, and a rod for my immature philosophising. 


Nevertheless, as he remarks in the preface to his poems: 
his father encouraged him. somewhat to cultivate his bent 
towards poetry and philosophy : 

You from my childhood tuned my ears to Spenser's rhymes, 
entertaining us on winter nights with that repr piece of his, 
‘‘The Faerie Queen,” a poem as richly fraught with divine morality as 
fancy. Your early encomiums, also, of learning and philosophy did so 
fire my credulous youth with the desire of the knowledge of things, 
that your after-advertisements, how contemptible learning would prove 
without riches, and what a piece of unmannerliness and incivility it 
would be held, to seem wiser than them that are more wealthy and 
powerful, could never yet restrain my mind from her first pursuit, nor 
quicken my attention to the affairs of the world. 


Unworldliness was certainly the fine element in More’s 
character. In spite of his heterodox opinions, the high 
reputation which he gained at Cambridge made his way in 
life pleasant and dignified ; the mastership of his college, 
two deaneries, and two bishoprics were offered to him; 
but he refused them all. There had grown up in hima 
zeal for the things of the spirit that extinguished all 
ambitions, and abated even his thirst for learning. 


When [he says] this inordinate desire after the knowledge of 
things was allayed, and I aspired after nothing but purity and sim- 
plicity of mind, there shone in upon me daily a greater assurance than 
ever I could have expected, even of those things which before I had the 
greatest desire to know: insomuch that within a few we was got 
aon yn joyous and lucid state of mind, and such plainly as is 
ineffable. 


This love of mystic contemplation seemed to have partly 
arisen from a susceptibility to hallucination as great as that 
of Blake. At times, he lived wholly in a world of appari- 
tions. His raptures came upon him, not only in his 
favourite country retreat at Bagleyin Warwickshire, where 
amid ‘the solemnness of the place, its shady walks and 
hills and woods, he lost sight of the world, and the world 
of him,” but also in the crowded ways of the university 
town. He was once in a trance that lasted for ten days, 
and yet during this time he went about his ordinary 
business without anybody observing that he was moving 
in an ecstacy. Such was his gladness of soul, he says, that 
as he walked the streets he could have fallen and kissed 
the stones for joy. What is really singular in More is that 
these extraordinary powers of fancy consisted with an 
active and a healthy habit of body. His frame, he 
remarked, was built for a hundred years, and he kept it 
‘“‘as a well-strung instrument to his soul, so that they 
might be both in tune, and make due music and harmony 
together.” In appearance he was an ideal mystic, with 
an unearthly grace about him that took his contemporaries 
with wonder and love. He was tall, thin, and spiritual- 
looking ; his eyes, hazel and vivid as an eagle’s, lent a fine 
lustre to his sweet, serene face; in manners he was as 
vivacious and winning as a noble-hearted boy. 

In an age when fierce invective was a common weapon 
in theological controversy, More retained the personal 
regard of his greatest opponent, the father of modern 
materialism. He certainly laid himself open to rough 
usage: his desire for union with the Divine principle in 
nature, though as intense as that of Plotinus, was. mingled 
with many superstitions as gross and antiquated.as those 
of the great pagan philosopher whose disciple he was. Yet 
his mystic pantheism was, after all, a noble creed; and 
Hobbes himself said that, if ever he found his own 
opinions untenable, he ‘‘ would embrace the philosophy of 
Dr. More.” 

EDWARD WRIGHT. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be ** Modern Irish,” by Edward 
Stanley Robertson.]} 
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LA BELLE 1ISOUD 


I 


IsouD, that fortress on the height 

Might tell strange secrets if it could : 

It oft hath whispered to the night, 
“Tsoud !” 


What of the tourney and the feud ? 
What of Palamides his plight ? 
What of Sir Tristram in the wood ? 


What of King Mark, thy husband hight, 
Who played the lovers’ interlude ? 
What of thy rival, her, the white 

Isoud ? 


II 


Isoud, we know thee all too well, 

Half dove, half falcon of the brood. 

Or is there something left to tell, 
Isoud ? 


A vision betwixt chaste and lewd, 
A maiden charm, a witch’s spell, 
A healing and a hurt in blood ; 


A light from heaven, a fire from hell— 
What recked thy lovers, bad or good ? 
They knew thee only as La belle 
Tsoud. 
WILLIAM RENTON. 








FICTION 
The Sands of Pleasure. By Fitson Youna. 


6s). 


TuHIs, to be plain, is journalism masquerading as fiction, 
Mr. Young is lacking in the higher imagination which 
enables a writer to transmute his own or another’sexperience 
into a real picture of human life and feeling. He is a. 
photographer, not a painter, and his photographs will be 
merely unpleasant to some of his readers and frankly 
disappointing to others. The pretentious preface, “To 
the Conventional Reader”, prepares us for the discovery 
that Toni, his heroine, belongs to the most ancient pro- 
fession in the world. In the first “ book” we are shown 
Richard Grey, a reserved and virtuous young engineer, 
in building a lighthouse on the Cornish coast. 

The abundant particulars of his work would be of interest 
in the pages of a popular magazine ; here they are without 
Significance, save as a kind of symbolical contrast to his 
work in the second “ book,” called “The House on the 
Sands,” which consists in his going to Paris and falling 
violently in love with Toni. Grey himself is curiously 
unreal; his friend Lauder, the man who looks on, is a 
mere shadow ; but it must be confessed that Toni is as 
vividly alive as a cinematograph. Mr. Young’s knowledge 
of Paris'is“only that of “un Cook”; the whole city 
appears to him as if dominated by the obsession of sex. 
But he thinks he knows. He takes his characters about 
to Montmartre (which he tells us the English or American 
visitor does not know and is seldom shown!), and his 
account even of Montmartre is superficial. Of course, the 
party. goes to Fontainebleau, and there the aison of Grey 
and Toni begins. Naturally it does not last long, though Toni 
really loves him, and Grey goes back to Cornwall. After 
wards he deliberately returns to Paris in order to cure 
of his love by seeing her again in her own waters. 

At Maxim’s he overhears a horrible discussion between her 
and an equally horrible man, and then; “in one awful 


(Grant Richards, 





wrench, were torn from his heart, broken and bleeding, 
the nerves and roots of his love,”’ as if it was a mere question 
of having a tooth out! It does not ring true. Such" a 
man as Grey would either have married. the woman,’’in 
which case she would have left him, and that might have 
made a good story, or he would have tried to reclaim her, 
and that, too, offers great possibilities. As it is, we leave 
this lay-figure on his finished lighthouse without a touch 
of regret. Let those who imagine this book to be a true 
picture of the half-world of Paris read ‘‘ Bubu Mont- 
parnasse.”’ 


The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases. 
(Blackwood, 6s.) 


WE are glad that a man has arisen to give us South Africa 
as once upon a time Mr. Rudyard Kipling gave us India: 
not by treaty or conquest but by that force and poetry of 
vision granted to so few. When we read Mr. Gibbon’s 
last novel, “‘ Souls in Bondage,”’ we ho that he would 
always write about half-castes. In this volume of short 
stories he writes of Boers and Kafirs, and now we want to 
hear all he has to tell us and to see all his inspired eyes 
have seen of these races—one so near us in its ideals, the 
other as far from us as the baboons with which in one 
adventure he mystically links them. The stories are all 
told by old Vrouw Grobelaar, and each of them shows 
you with a flash some trait of character, some quaint old 
custom, a bit of aesacepe, often a tragedy of Boer or Kafir 
life. The English hardly come on the scene, except in the 
story of Morder Drift where the men of a Boer family shoot 
down an Englishman in his wife’s presence because she 
has married against her father’s will. There are many 
deeds of violence and brutality recorded in this volume, 
yet you leave it with a strong impression of Boer strength, 
simplicity, and honesty of purpose. On the Kafirs the 
author wastes no sentiment. His sympathies are with the 
white men, and with the dangers they incur at savage 
hands. There is a haunting scene of a Dutch woman left 
alone with her child, and besieged in her home by drunken 
blacks ; and it is haunting both because it has its awful 
counterpart in fact and because in Mr. Gibbon’s stories 
every word has its place, every phrase tells. His ex- 
pression, like his perception, is fresh and live and genuine. 
Mr. Gibbon never uses a recondite word or a twisted 
phrase, but what he has seen you see. His English is as 
plain as the English of the Bible, and the Boer men are 
like the men of the Old Testament. 


By Percevat Gipson, 


The Travelling Thirds, 
6s.) 


ONE way of writing a book of travels is to make your 
journey the setting for a story. The travels in such cases 
remain obviously the first thing, while the narrative takes 
the second place. In “The Travelling Thirds” Mrs. 
Atherton has pursued this method with some success. 
Spain. is not well known to most of us, and when the Moul- 
tons and Catalina cross the Alcantara Bridge at Toledo we 
are so much interested in all they saw that what they said 
does not matter much. Even when Catalina (who is one 
of Mrs. Atherton’s Southern Californians) disappears we 
feel more concerned with the Spanish interior that shelters 
her than with the quarrel that separates her from her 
American friends. There is the inevitable bull-fight, 
vividly set before us in its colour and its unspeakable 
horrors. It is impossible to believe that any American or 
English woman, after reading of the cruelties inflicted 
on both bulls and horses, would consent to witness them. 
The story ends with a dance in the Alhambra, and the 
attempt made by a Catalan peasant to kidnap Catalina. 
Her cousin, the girl at whom he had been casting eyes, 
has vanished from the book by this time, but he must 
kidnap some one, for by so doing he gives an Englishman his 
chance of a rescue and the author her chance of a curtain. 
The story as a story is of no importance. As an invitation 
to travel in Spain it is persuasive and alluring. | 


By Gertrruve Aruerton, (Harpers, 
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Magic Casements. By Anruur Suearry Cripps, 


2s, 6d.) 


Mr. Cripps has made a pretty success out of indifferent 
material. His men and women are not human beings at all, 
but simply appendages, with certain simple vices and 
virtues, to a number of pleasant old English names. His 
style, in spite of its real simplicity, is coated with antiquity. 
And yet there is hardly one of his stories but is interesting 
and even charming. One of them, “On the Night 
of the Nativity,” tells of Francis and Francesca Ford, 
husband and wife, who had long been estranged from one 
another. Francesca has leave to attend at the Christmas 
Vigil in a lonely Franciscan church in West Sussex. 
The modest rustic holy Crib is described: “there, in 
sweet-smelling hay from some meadow by Rotherstream 
lay the Babe with a red Sussex steer nosing at him.” 
Father James of Calvary thunders against the people’s sins 
and at last sends them away, the richer folk each with some 
hard task for the good of their souls; Francesca is bade 
to take a leper home and to tend him for Christ. She 
leads the hooded leper to the guest-house, and there washes 
his feet and kneels before him a great part of the night, 
“neat and fine as ever, her ruddy hair looped up trimly as 
in the day,” until at last she falls asleep. Waking suddenly 
and missing the leper, she says, “’Twas Jesus’ self”’ : 
seeing him stand behind her, she prostrates herself, and 
Father James tells her it is not Jesus, yet must she cherish 
him. She rises and kisses the leper, and recognises in him 
her husband. . . . Apparently there is little here but an 
obvious invention gracefully clothed. Modern naivete does 
not express itself thus, and such sophistication as Mr. 
Cripps’s would be more thoroughly employed in producing 
far different work. But if a man can give us similar effects 
by means of pleasing English words and such exquisite 
fancies as are sometimes at Mr. Cripps’s command, he 
demands some admiration. 





Tne Deceiver, By Leste Kerrn, (Religious Tract Society, 6s.) 


TuE author of ‘‘The Deceiver”’ is clearly a practised 
hand. It is not only the journalists and authors who 
appear in her pages that convince us of her practical experi- 
ence of the world of letters. She knows how to shape her 
novel, how to compose it, how to draw characters, and 
how to make the most of incidents. The result can best 
be described by that useful but unpleasant word, readable. 
The story carries you on, and, as you progress, you find 
that the plot is worth all the capable treatment that it has 
received. Itis a tragedy, so far as one character is con- 
cerned, but a tragedy that is not, as too many tragedies in 
fiction are, a wanton invention of the author for the sake 
of giving the reader shudders. Mrs. Harry Kingdon had 
really been the second wife of her husband when she saw in 
a paper that his long-dead first wife was entitled to a large 
fortune. It was not unnatural that she should yield, for 
the sake of her blind and ailing child, to the temptation of 
passing herself off as that first wife. It was equally natural 
that when her child died, and her sacrifice of her honesty 
proved to have been made in vain, that remorse should 
drive her to take her own life. The book is, on the whole, 
not so gloomy in tone as our abstract of part of the 
plot might be held to imply. The subsidiary characters 
achieve deserved happiness, and many readers will follow 
their fortunes with pleasure. 


St. Cuthbert’s of the West. 
Anderson, 6s.) 


By R. E, Knowzes, (Oliphant & 


** Humour,” Thackeray once remarked, “is the mistress of 
tears.” It would perhaps be more correct tosay : Humour 
is the mistress of pathos. Mr. Knowles is, we believe, a 
young and unpractised author—we imagine “* St. Cuthbert’s 
of the West” to be his first novel—and it is, therefore, no 
slight praise to say that he has given us the best study of 
mingled pathos and humour that we have read for several 
years. There is no plot: the book is merely the record, by 


a Presbyterian minister, of his life at New Jedburgh, and 


(Duckworth, 
| tempt fortune. Old men, many of them were, with the 








of his Scotch parishioners who had come to America to 


| glory of the days that were gone—the days of their fighting 








ancestors—still fresh in their memories, and a love of a 
‘guid crack” about them, which would often end in a 
sentiment similar to Donald M‘Phatter’s. ‘Mind ye,” 
he would say, “‘half the time they didna ken what they 
were fechtin’ aboot. But they focht a’ the better for 
that—the graun’ human principle was there; they kent 
that fine an’ that was a’ they needit for to ken... 
Man, what a graun’ chief Bonyparte would hae made gin 
the M‘Phatters had ta’en him up!” There is good character- 
drawing—Margaret is particularly fine ; the tragedy of the 
lives of Angus Strachan and his mother is skilfully sug- 
gested, touching, simple, and convincing ; and there are 
many delightful scenes, as that between Geordie Lorrimer 
and the Minister of St. Cuthbert’s, who rescues him from a 


| tavern only to be admonished: “‘ To think I wad live to 


see my ain minister slippin’ by intil a taivern at sic a time 
o’ nicht! ... It'll fair kill the wife. She thocht the 
world o’ ye,” and is given a pepper-mint lozenge with the 
parting injunction: “‘ Lie wi’ yir back to the wife—an’ sip 
the sweetie—an’ breathe in to yirsel’.” We hope Mr. 
Knowles will give us another novel, equally good, at no 
very distant date. 


The Tower of 
Rivers, 6s.) 


Siloam. By Mrs. Henry Grauam. (Alston 
“OR those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem?” This text from St. Luke 
both explains the title and points the moral of Mrs. 
Graham’s story, which is a study, obviously sincere and 
possibly truthful, of love and marriage in the idlest and 
most uninteresting section of ‘‘ Society.”” As a girl Marjorie 
Towers falls in love with a man who, in common with 
most of the men in the tale, is fickle and selfish. He stops 
just short of asking her to marry, and Marjorie, more or 
less under pressure, makes a loveless match with another, 
almost as fickle, quite as selfish and rather more vicious 
than the first. Yet another man of the same type marries 
her charming friend Nina. We follow events, though 
perhaps we should say emotions, in the two families ; in 
Marjorie’s in detail, in Nina’s in outline. Both husbands, 
and one of the wives, are unfaithful, an infidelity-rate not 
out of keeping with the character of the general company. 
Poor Nina’s end is pitiful. She has turned to a lover but 
only from a husband’s neglect, and the lover is as false as 
the husband. On her the tower falls. Marjorie, probably 
no better woman, meets a kinder fate. Her husband dies; 
to asecond loveless marriage she prefers, though doubt- 
fully, a penury which compels her to put down her butler ; 
and finally she has her reward. Like many other first 
novels the book falls off towards the end, but on the whole 
the development of Marjorie’s character, or at all events 
the growth of her emotions, is well shown, though perhaps 
with greater knowledge than skill. Nina is sketched with 
grace and sympathy. The contemptible Selina is not con- 
vincing ; we doubt whether, under any shock, she would 
have been driven from self-righteousness; and all the men 
are indefinite. Probably for this book Mrs. Graham has 
used the material to her hand, but should she give us 
another, as we trust she will, we hope she will consider 
whether it is not putting herself at a disadvantage to 
draw practically the whole of her characters from that not 
over intelligent class whose sole occupation is the p .rsuit, 
and usually the unsuccessful pursuit, of pleasure. We 
would add a word of protest to the publisher. The practice 
of binding in advertisements at the end of a book is never 
a pleasant one; it is an indignity when no scrap of white 
paper is left to separate text from trumpeting. 


The Difficult Way. By Mase. Dearmer, (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


Mrs. DEARMER chose an intricate subject, the gradual 
domestication of a pagan spirit, and its tempering into 
something nobler and as fine, A pagan spirit is a very 
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lovable thing, especially in the person of such a small 
Psyche as Nan, and we are apt to resent her trials as 
-petulantly, for her sake, as she did herself. But Mrs. 
Dearmer sets herself to approve of trials and difficulties, 
and to vindicate the difficult way as the path to ultimate 
content. So that she deliberately puts her own views and 
her readers’ feelings at disquieting variance. Nothing but 
the very cleverest writing can save an author who is thus 
willing to let the audience go hang. In this case the 
audience rebels, with all the paganism that is left it, 
against the misfortunes of Nan, whilst Mrs. Dearmer heeds 
it not at all, but goes quietly and gently forward with her 
tale, capturing with apparent ease a very tender charm. 
From the moment when Nan leaves art and the studios 
behind, and drives away in a wedding cab, the bride of 
the Reverend John Pilgrim, “ the hateful pilgrim,” as the 
other students call him, we can never make up our minds 
to leave them. Mrs. Dearmer knows how to make her 
readers feel. She has written this book as tenderly and as 
daintily as she wrote ‘“ The Orangery” ; but while that was 
a Comedy of Tears, this is a Comedy of Life, and we could 
scarcely believe, when we came to the end of the book, 
that Nan’s whole troubled journey had been performed in 
this delicate prose, that looks so fragile, so etherial, and 
yet gives so tender and strong a reality to large and vital 


things. 


A Pillar of Dust. By Frances Campsett, 
smith, 6s.) 


It is not very good policy to expose the whole plot of a 
novel in the first chapter, as Mrs. Campbell has done in 
“A Pillar of Dust.” The story opens with a trial at the Old 
Bailey: the prisoner, Terence Seymour, whose noble bear- 
ing at once convinces the reader that he is innocent, is 
convicted for forgery and sentenced to twenty years trans- 
portation: Julian, his twin brother, is a witness for the 
prosecution, and his demeanour in the box declares, as 
plainly as any words could do, that he is really the offender : 
nis likeness to his brother makes it absurd to doubt that 
the guilty man impersonated the innocent: Julian suffers 
from a “‘ smoker’s heart,”’ from which it is safe to conjec- 
ture that he will die suddenly after confessing his crime. 
Thus knowing exactly what is going to happen in the re- 
maining four hundred pages, we read on with the hope that 
we shall be rewarded in other ways to compensate us for 
loss of interest in the plot. But again we are disappointed. 
The style is always slovenly and often grotesque, and its 
faults are accentuated by an extraordinary system of 
punctuation : for example, in a very short space of time 
we counted over thirty instances of a full-stop interposed 
between subject and verb. Here and there we have 
glimpses of the clever characterisation of which we know 
Mrs. Campbell to be capable in her short stories, but they 
are not enough to mitigate the sentence of utter condem- 
nation which we feel bound to pass upon ‘A Pillar of 
Dust.” One word more: does Mrs. Campbell really think 
that an idle profligate can achieve success at the Bar at the 
age of twenty-seven ? And does she really think that it is 
the common practice of barristers deliberately to allow an 
Innocent man to suffer in order to boast of having secured 
the acquittal ofa guilty man? We suggest to Mrs. Camp- 
bell that she should learn something about barristers and 
Bar, before she next attempts to write about them. 


(Bristol: Arrow- 








THE DRAMA 
MR. BERNARD SHAW’S “DISCUSSION” 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW’s new play, Major Barbara, produced 
last Tuesday afternoon at the Court, is of the school of John 
Bull’s Other Island rather than of Man and Superman, and, 
asJohn Bull was written after Man and Superman (though 
acted before it), we may perhaps conclude that this is the 
form which Mr. Shaw’s drama is likely to take in the future. 





In the earlier Shaw plays, to which the acting version, at aii y 
rate, of Man and Superman approximates, there is at least a 
pretence of an orthodox plot, a stmulacrum of an orthodox 
love interest. Indeed, I am inclined to suspect that tke 
immense popular success of Man and Superman at the 
Court is partly due to a naive acceptance of it on tke 

of five-sixths of the audience as merely a sort of 
inverted love story, showing how one John Tanner was 
caught and married by his ward, Ann Whitefield, in spite 
of his very real and very humorous efforts to escape her, 
Quite an old stage plot that, and one that has never failed 
of success! As for its philosophy, they know nothing of it 
and care less. But John Bull’s Other Island is in a different 
category. Here the love interest, the “ plot,” is so shadowy, 
so entirely subordinated to Irish politics and economics 
and half a dozen other things, that most people forget that 
it is there at all. John Bull, in fact, is “a discussion.” 
And so is Major Barbara, as Mr. Shaw frankly states on 
the programme. The part of it that is memorable, the 
part that will “ draw,” 1s the lucid and brilliant exposition 
of the ethics of Salvation Army relief work from the stand- 
point of the “‘ Army ” on the one hand and of the capitalist 
on the other, the ingenious defence of the Gospel of Wealth 
as against the Gospel of Work and soon. When Mr. Louis 
Calvert in the person of Andrew Undershaft, millionaire 
and manufacturer of explosives, justifies his high calling 
to his daughter, the Salvationist Major, impersonated by 
Miss Annie Russell, we feel that we are getting the real 
pith of the play, while the whimsical little wraith of a 
“love scene” between that young lady and Professor 
Cusins (Mr. Granville Barker) at the fag end of Act III. 
makes scarcely a pretence of hiding its own perfunctorin ess. 
What we are meant to be interested in—and what Tuesday’s 
audience was very obviously and keenly interested in— 
was the mental development of Barbara and her Professor 
as their high idealist views of morality, philanthropy and 
religion came under the solvent of Undershaft’s cold- 
blooded but eminently practical philosophy. It’s all very 
well to wield a tambourine in West Ham and hand round 
tea and bread in Salvation Army shelters, but isn’t it really 
more useful to pay high wages to an army of employees 
even though their employment is that of making Lyddite 
and quick-firers? And though humanitarian folk are 
greatly shocked at the manufacture of high explosives for 
the dismemberment of their fellows, it is none so certain 
that the world would get on as well without those aids to 
civilisation. While, if your mind revolts against the 
material force represented by shells and cannon, does not 
“the man behind the gun” represent moral force too ? 
So Andrew Undershaft—or more or less so. And the 
interesting thing is that the audience listens with every 
sign of absorbed interest. How many people five years ago 
would have believed that you could hold a London audience 
for more than three hours in its seats in a west-end theatre 
while the people on the stage discussed Ethics and Sociology ? 
It is when one thinks of that that one realises the full extent 
of the ‘Shaw Revolution.” The time will soon come, 
apparently, when nobody in the theatre will ask for the 
old stock situations or miss the old outworn stage con- 
ventions—except the dramatic critics and the managers. 
And even they can’t live for ever. 

The acting of the piece, as always at the Court, was 
almost uniformly admirable. But then the actor, after all, 
is the mouthpiece of his playwright. He cannot give a 
first-rate performance if you give him a second-rate part. 
Mr. Shaw gives most of his players magnificent acting parts, 
dialogue that glitters and sparkles, and situations always 
conceived with a clear sense of the theatre. This being so, 
how should a cleverly chosen cast fail ? I would name, in 
addition to the players I have mentioned already (who 
were all as good as could be), Miss Dorothy Minto as a 
Salvation Army “ lassie,’”’ Miss Rosina Filippi as Lady 
Britomart Undershaft, a very ‘“‘moilern”’ mother whose 
proud boast is that she always treats her children as equals 
and gives them entire liberty—so long as they do what she 
thinks right—and Miss E. Wynne-Matthison as Mrs. Baines 
in a bewitching Salvation Army uniform. The actors who 
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had to impersonate the occupants of the Salvationist 
shelter seemed to me less successful, and so did Mr. Dawson 
Milward in the character of a fatuous member of the higher 
classes. But then I am inclined to blame Mr. Shaw rather 
than the players for this. His hand, which can draw 
intense or whimsical people with such sureness of touch, 


seems to falter with more humdrum types, while his pictures 
of the poor are rarely quite successful. This is curious in 
an artist whose work is so largely inspired by a desire to 
abate the sufferings and the hardships of poverty. 


St. JoHN HANKIN. , 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 


THE Stage Society began its present season with a little 
thing done well and a big thing done badly. /immy’s 
Mother is the first, Dodo the second. Mr, E. F. Benson, 
the author of Dodo, which he has dramatised from his own 
notorious novel, has yet to learn by bitter experience that 
the stage is the touchstone of artistic sincerity. That 
literary artifice which is acceptable in the novel, where 
character is something objective, becomes intolerable in 
the theatre, where the dramatis persone must be purely 
subjective—or nothing. The Dodo of the book was an 
amusing creature, who, if you pricked her, ran words— 
gay words, witty words, audacious words—yet nothing 
but words. And she does no more on thestage. Her com- 
panions utter constant rhapsodies about her radiant per- 
sonality, her wisdom, her wit. It is easy to understand 
how, in this wilderness of dullards, she acquired the 
enviable reputation. Judged, however, by severer stan- 
tards Dodo seems on the stage a young lady whose 
egotism has not the excuse of brilliance, whose vanity is 
not tempered by reason, and whose only claim to respect 
is that, having a resolute will to enjoy the soft things of 
life, she will spare not even herself to get them. Through 
three acts of overflowing talk nothing happens. For this 
inaction what was the dramatic compensation ? Nothing. 
In the name-part, Miss Sarah Brooke made this creature of 
words almost a reality, and in certain moods, a genuine 
woman. To have done so much was more than creditable 
and showed the actress’s possession of high gifts. The 
honours of j/immy’s Mother lay, too, with the actress who 
took the title-ré/e. Dealing with folk at Dodo’s social 
antipodes, Jimmy's Mother is a poignant and vital study 
of life as it is lived, not as it is distorted by a hyper- 
sensitised vision. It concerns those humble folk known as 
“the Peculiar People,” and depicts a struggle between 
Hannah Ford's mother-love for her dying child and her 
wavering faith in the efficacy of prayer and “ the laying-on 
of hands” as a panacea for human ills. When the author, 
(Mrs.) Hope Merrick, has condensed the play, reducing in 
this one action its plethora of words, its repetition of theme 
and its heaping-up, almost to inartistry, of the human 
agony, Jimmy's Mother will be a true work of art, sincere, 
sympathetic, and intensely vivid. Miss Gertrude Burnett 
and Mr. Bassett Roe, as Jimmy’s mother and father, 
realised their parts with much force and simplicity. 





--—- 





FINE ART 
ETCHINGS AT DUNTHORNE'’S 


Mr. DuNTHORNE has brought together a very interesting 
collection of modern etchings, in which the élite of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers form the preponderating 
element. In addition to these, there is a liberal repre- 
_ sentation of French art in the work of M. Auguste Lepére 
and M. Charles Huard, while a few English artists not 
connected with any society for the exhibition of black 


and white work make their first appearance as etchers at 
the Rembrandt Gallery. 








It is a pleasure to see again a number of etchings by 
Mr. Oliver Hall, in which rain clouds and windy weather 
play a large t and contribute to the truly re om 
character of the landscape. Drawn with thin dry lines 
and cleanly printed, this delicate work forms a contrast to 
the bold masses of light and shade in the larger plates of 
Mr. Alfred East, and to the rich brown tone which per- 
vades the whole work of Colonel Goff. The last-named 
etcher could hardly be seen to greater advantage than in 
the present exhibition, which includes A Windswept Court, 
Viareggio, A Florentine Villa, The Old Road to Fiesole, some 
sketches in Egypt, and A Hampshire Stream, arecent etching 
in which he returns, with powers matured, to one of the 
favourite motives of earlier years. Sir Charles Holroyd, 
also, shows some of his best recent etchings already exhi- 
bited, and one very fine large composition, The Shepherd, 
which is of much earlier date, though little known. In 
fact, if I am not mistaken, it has existed until lately in 
only one or two rough impressions, but the artist has 
wisely resolved to have the plate printed with the atten- 
tion it deserves. It bears striking testimony to the 
powerful influence of Professor Legros on English etching, 
but is, none the less, one of the finest achievements of the 
younger generation. : ; 

The only plates which surpass The Shepherd in point of 
size and breadth of treatment are the two huge etchings by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn. His fine plate of the scaffolding at 
South Kensington Museum has been admired before, but 
a new one, Breaking up the “ Hannibal,” appears for the 
first time. The vast hull, leaning to one side, is a splendid 
subject for an etcher of Mr. Brangwyn’s power, and ‘he has 
risen splendidly to the occasion. Of the other English 
artists, Mr. Hedley Fitton is most conspicuous ; he is seen 
at his best in Pulteney Bridge, Bath, and at his worst in 
Market Cross, Winchester. The débutants on this occasion 
are Mr. J. M. Swan and Mr. Moffat Lindner. Each of these 
painters is experimenting in dry-point, and, if neitherthas 
quite mastered the unfamiliar medium, their early efforts, 
and especially Mr. Swan’s, are interesting. The Jaguar, 
however, is hardly well placed on the plate; he lies on 
nothing in particular, and the few careless strokes around 
him, which would be quite sufficient in skilled hands to 
suggest the creature’s native jungle, have not the requisite 
verisimilitude or suggestiveness; they fail, in fact, even to 
give the right perspective. Mr. Moffat Lindner’s sketches 
on the Maas have just the trick which makes his pictures 
recognisable at a glance, a shadow meandering down the 
quivering surface of water nearly calm. Just so far as 
they are personal and peculiar to himself they have a 
certain interest as true painter-etcher’s work, but they are 
not very masterly productions. 

M. Huard reminds me of a singer with persistent tremolo. 
He never draws a clean stroke or a firm outline, but 
manages somehow by apprezimation to drawing to make a 
tangle of scrabbly meshes tolerably effective at a distance. 
M. Lepére, whose work has recently been described in an 
elaborate catalogue, is a much more considerable artist. 
He takes curious liberties with trees (see Nos. 33 and 66), 
and has other habits which appear eccentric to the insular 
eye, but there is no denying the decorative effectiveness 
and genuine merit of Borde de l’ Amstel and Pont Neuf. On 
a swing-frame, forming a supplement to the exhibition 
proper, may be seen a number of specimens of M. Lepére’s 
woodcuts and wood-engravings, two very different things ; 
so much so, indeed, that it is hardly credible that the 
same artist should have practised the two antagonistic 
methods with equal success. The exquisitely delicate 
work of the vignettes of the Boulevards, engraved with 
the burin, is at the opposite pole from the vigorous knife- 
work, cut on the plank, of Les Soewrs and Le Centaure. 
Some of the woodcuts are colour-prints em camaieu; the 
best of those exhibited is one of women gathering shell- 
fish, a charming scheme of pale blue and shades of grey. 
The collection is welcome as exhibiting the versatility of 
this Parisian peintre-graveur by representative specimens 
of many varieties of technique. C. D. 
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MUSIC 
BRAHMS 


The Life of Johannes Brahms. 
(Arnold, 21s, net.) 


._Iv.is not altogether nor principally the fault of the author 
‘that: these two volumes make dreary reading. The life 
of Brahms was less interesting than that of any of the 
great composers. A critical account of the progressive 
pen om of his genius or an exposition of the methods 
af study by which he prepared himself for the successive 
branches of the musical art which he took up and con- 
.quered, could not fail to be interesting, but that is just what 
.we do not get in the present biography. It consists, in the 
main, of the record of Brahms’s wanderings from place to 
.place, of his peculiar family relationships, of the concerts 
which he gave, of the concerts which other people gave, of 
the order of appearance of his works, and of contemporary 
criticism, mainly laudatory. If contemporary criticism 
was to be given at all, we should have preferred longer 
extracts from the utterances of abusive critics. Nowadays 
we all admire our Brahms, and it does us no good to hear 
that other select spirits admired him twenty, thirty, or 
forty years ago. We want to know the obstacles and the 
follies against which music, now admittedly supreme, had 
to contend. But the author probably thinks that quota- 
-tions of that kind, because worthless in themselves, are 
also worthless historically (which they are not), and also 
very. likely supposes that the insertion of abuse flung at 
Brahms the musician would in some way or other reflect 
upon her hero-worship of Brahms the man. She appears 
at one time to have had some piano lessons from Brahms, 
to have met hira once or twice afterwards, and to have had 
the honour of performing one or two of his pianoforte 
works for the first time in this country. These personal 
ceminiscences are wisely separated from the body of the 
work, but we think they would have done better as an 
appendix than as a kind of prelude. The bulk of the 
biography has been laboriously compiled from a large 
number of sources, both from books and from information 
given by the composer’s friends. We feel, when we have 
laid it down, that there is really nothing more to be said, 
and we long for a blighted affection, a revolution—any- 
thing, in fact, that would relieve the uniform monotony 
of the man’s career. But there was nothing of the lover 
or of the revolutionist in Brahms. He mapped out his 
career with the regularity of a law of nature: his life was 
as methodical as his music. His music, with very few 
exceptions, such as the “‘ Academic Festival Overture ” and 
perhaps the “ German Requiem”, had no connection with 
the events of his life. His one diversion was a species of 
jesting which was not convenient. The only excitement 
he ever had was his compulsory flight from Copenhagen 
owing to a perfectly outrageous “ break,’’ as the Americans 
call it. It was two years after Prussia had robbed Denmark 
of the Duchies,and Brahms, being asked, before a dis- 
tinguished company assembled in his honour, what he 
thought of the Thorwaldsen Museum, replied that it was so 
fine it ought to be in Berlin. [Later he thought he was 
improving matters by explaining that all he meant was 
that there would be more people to see it in Berlin than 
there were in Copenhagen. 
_ The early struggles of men of genius are always interest- 
ing. Brahms had none, though the author would fain 
persuade us that he had. He was a European celebrity 
at the age of twenty, and in face of that fact any petty 
inconveniences do not count. It is not every composer 
- that has a.Schumann to proclaim his talents to the world. 
‘ But we can scarcely regard Schumann’s famous prophecy 
' 6f Brahms’s genius as anything but a reckless and lucky 
shot ; especially if it be true that he had previously issued 
a Similar manifesto in favour of Sterndale Bennett. We 
regret that Miss May -has not printed this interesting 
parailel, if it still survives, in one of her numerous appen- 


By Fuiorence May, 2 vols, 





dices. The terms of the prophecy, indeed, are such that 
they cannot have rested upon any sure basis of fact. The 
works composed by Brahms up to that time do not either 
explain or justify the prediction. We have mentioned 
blighted affection. Brahms, it seems, never had any 
affection which could be blighted. Once it was sup 

that he meant tomarry a Fri.S—— (there seems to be no 
reason for suppressing the name) ; on another occasion he 
is reported to have said of another young woman: “ She 
pleases me; I should like to marry her,’”’ or words to that 
effect ; and yet again: ‘I have no mother now; I must 
marry.” Miss May thinks he was afraid that his work would 
be interfered with by awife, but it really seems as though 
there were something constitutionally peculiarabout Brahms. 
When he was a child he preferred little girls to companions 
of his own sex as playmates, and on one occasion he 
courageously permitted one of his little girl friends to rescue 
him from some rude boys. When he was twenty, his picture 
represents him as resembling a child of twelve, and his 
voice never broke until he forced it down by a series of 
vocal gymnastics. On the other hand, there was nothing 
effeminate in his appearance in later life: when we saw 
him at Leipzig shortly before his death he looked virile 
enough. 

We hear a good deal of his relations with other musicians, 
but they generally lack interest, since, in the first place, 
there were few musicians of real importance in Germany or 
Austria during his life, and, in the second place, he was 
intimate with none of them except the Schumanns and 
Joachim and perhaps Goldmark and Dvorak. The 
struggle between the classicists and the Weimar school, 
in which Brahms was inevitably concerned, has not much 
interest for us now, but we must observe that Miss May’s 
treatment of it seems to leave out of account the undoubted 
fact that music in Germany is progressing along the lines 
marked out by Liszt and his adherents, and not in accord- 
ance with the principles of Brahms. 

On Brahms’s relations with’ Wagner Miss May throws 
some interesting light. We are told that he regarded the 
Wesendoncks’ score of the Rheingold with a _ respect 
almost amounting to veneration, that he declared Wagner’s 
to be one of the clearest heads that ever existed in the 
world and himself to be ‘‘ the best of all Wagnerians,” 
and that he sent a wreath to his funeral. On the other 
hand, he quarrelled with Levi because the latter had 
unbounded admiration for Wagner and told. him so. We 
rather fancy that he resented his own compulsory exclusion 
from the field of opera by Wagner’s undoubted supremacy. 
If he had written an opera, it seems from his own state- 
ments that it would have been a sort of Singspiel, dramatic 
dialogue reinforced by music at critical moments. It is 
a good thing that he never attempted it. There is, how- 
ever, another great musician of whose relations with Brahms 
the author tells us nothing—Hermann Goetz. We have 
always understood that they were not creditable to Brahms, 
and that he displayed an unworthy jealousy of the un- 
fortunate composer, who alone was able to rival him on his 
own ground, and who, in fact, in our opinion, on the only 
occasion on which their geniuses came into direct com- 
parison with one another—namely, in the composition of 
the music to Schiller’s ‘‘ Nainie’’—completely defeated 
him. We should be delighted.to see the matter cleared up, 
but, however the affair really stood, nothing can add to or 
take away from the pathos of Goetz’s end. 

The biography, within its limits, is a praiseworthy piece 
of work, and no doubt will remain the standard English 
life of the master. The author’s style is suitable enough 
to her subject, though she has an annoying habit of writing 
‘“either’”’ when she means “any,” and “ excepting” 
when she means “ except,” and “adhesive” when she 
means “stamp.” We cannot, however, altogether con- 
gratulate her on ‘her translations. Sometimes she seems to 
be labouring under the idea that it is the duty of a translator 
to render ordinary German into extraordinary English. 
Why, for instance, should she make Schumann call Brahms 
‘““a young blood” or speak of his pianoforte pieces as 
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‘‘ partly demoniacal,” and what did he mean by saying 
that the third movement of the F sharp minor sonata 
has ‘‘a melody in which there are many good points” ? 
We do not address our friends as ‘‘ dear man,” or tell our 
parents to “ leave love’”’ from us or walk “ on the even” 
or “in the direction from Mainz.” Most of her verse 
translations, too, are decidedly pedestrian. We have 
noticed a good many printer’s errors and some others, 
such as “ Czarda,”’ ‘“‘ Francesca di Rimini,’ and ‘“ Lake 
Worther”’ (intended as a translation of Wérther See). 

The book is adorned with several portraits and other 
illustrations, including a delightful silhouette of Brahms 
out for a walk. The picture of Brahms and Stockhausen 
gazing into each other’s eyes is a very monument of 
unconscious humour. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. will publish on January 5, 
1906, Mr. Winston Churchill’s work on “ Lord Randolph 
Churchill.’”” The work occupies two octavo volumes, and 
contains several portraits of Lord Randolph at various 
periods of his life, two portraits of Lady Randolph Churchill, 
and some other illustrations, which include a facsimile 
reproduction of a letter from Queen Victoria. 

Messrs. Bell will publish next week a new volume by Mr. 
Churton Collins entitled ‘Studies in Poetry and Criticism.” 
The essays deal with ‘‘ The Poetry and Poets of America,” 
“The Collected Works of Lord Byron,” ‘‘ The Collected 
Poems of William Watson,” ‘“ The Poetry of Mr. Gerald 
Massey,” ‘‘ Miltonic Myths and the Authors,”’ ‘‘ Longinus : 
a Greek Criticism,” and ‘‘ The True Functions of Poetry.” 

The second volume of the variorum edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s works, which is being issued under the 
editorship of Mr. A. H. Bullen, will be published next week. 
It contains ‘ The Elder Brother,” edited by Mr. W. W. 
Greg: ‘“‘ The Spanish Curate,” and “ Wit Without Money,” 
edited by Mr. R. B. McKerrow ; ‘“‘ Beggar’s Bush,” edited 
by Mr. P. A. Daniel; and ‘“‘ The Humorous L’eutenant,” 
edited by Mr. R. Warwick Bond. A portrait of Fletcher 
will form a frontispiece to the volume. This edition is 
published jointly by Messrs. George Bell and Sons and Mr. 
A. H. Bullen. 
® “ Beautiful Women in History and Art” is the title of 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s latest work, which Messrs. Bell will 
issue next week. The work aims at presenting a connected 
account of the lives of some of those women whose beauty 
has caused them to play a conspicuous part in the annals 
of their day, or whose position has made that beauty more 
famous, accompanied by a series of authentic portraits 
reproduced in photogravure from yaintings and mezzo- 
tints by the great masters. 

Messrs. C. G. Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew have 
prepared an Atlas to illustrate the historical development 
of the British Empire from the earliest times to the present 
day. The Atlas contains sixty-four maps, with numerous 
inserts, Historical Tables and Notes, an Introduction, a 


Historical Gazetteer, a Bibliography and anIndex. Messrs. 
Methuen are the publishers. 
George Paston has been working for some years on 


“Social Caricatures in the Eighteenth Century,” a book 
which gives a general, and as far as possible representative, 
view of the social caricatures, and the emblematical, 
satirical, personal and humorous prints of the eighteenth 
century. Besides Hogarth, Gillray, Rowlandson and 
Bunbury, who are liberally represented, characteristic 
—- are given of Van Heemskerck, J. June, Boitard, 

eorge Bickham, Thomas Patch, Vanderhaechen, Gravelot, 
Paul Sandby, de Loutherbourg, John Collett, Samuel 
Collings, George Woodward, Henry Wigstead, Austin, 
Isaac Cruikshank, and John Kay, the Edinburgh carica- 
turist. The letterpress includes, besides notes on the artists, 
descriptions of the illustrations, and such passages from 
contemporary correspondence and periodicals as help to 











elucidate the subjects treated. There are over two hundred 
illustrations, including reproductions of line engravings, 
etchings, mezzotints, stipple, and a few original drawings 
by Rowlandson. Messrs. Methuen will publish the book 
on December 7; ee ron va 

The King of the Hellenes ci ted per- 
mission for the revised edition of Tord Byron's Poetical 
Works,” in one volume, edited with a memoir by Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge, and shortly to be published by Mr. Murray, 
to be dedicated to his Majesty. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate announce for immediate 
publication a new volume in the Crown Theological Li » 
entitled “‘ History of Early Christian Literature: The Boo 
of the New Testament,” by Baron Von Soden, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. The volume will 
comprise nearly 500 pages, and will be published at 5s. 
The same publishers also announce for immediate publica- 
tion a volume of lectures in defence of the Book of Daniel], 
entitled ‘‘ Daniel and His Prophecies,” by Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright, Bampton and Grinfield Lecturer, etc. The volume 
will i about 350 pages, and will be published at 

s. 6d. 

: A life of St. Alphonsus De’ Liguori will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Duffy and Co. of Dublin. De’ Liguori 
was born in 1696, and at an incredibly early age became 
one of the leaders of the Neapolitan bar: but he left his 
career at the bar and entered the Church, and, after proving 
himself one of the greatest of mission preachers, he was 
made a bishop and eventually founded the order of Re- 
demptorists. This life has a singular interest of its own; 
for many will remember how Mr. Harold Castle, the 
author, also left a distinguished career at the bar, and 
became a member of the same order—the Redemptorists. 
His work is based upon the French life of De’ Liguori 
which was written by Austin Berthe, De’ Liguori was the 
chief of the Casuists, and Charles Kingsley’s strictures 
against Casuistry and Newman’s reply in the “ Apologia ”’ 
were called forth by his writings. He died in 1787. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on December 8 a new edition 
of “The Life of St. Mary Magdalen’’—Miss Valentine 
Hawtrey’s translation from the Italian of an unknown 
writer. Additions to ‘The Living Masters of Music” 
and “‘The New Pocket Library” will be made on the 
same date: Mr. H. T. Finck’s ‘“ Edvard Grieg,” to the 
former and a reprint of Captain Marrya't’s ‘“‘ The Phantom 
Ship” to the latter. Mr. W. Clark Russell has written 
an introduction to this new edition of ‘“ The Phantom 
Ship.” 

In these days of light reading, it is interesting to hear 
that the publishers of Dr. Smyth’s “ How we got our 
Bible,” have printed no less than 90,000 copies of the 
shilling edition, and they now contemplate the early issue 
of a sixpenny edition which would bring the number up to 
114,000. It has also been decided by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co., Ltd., to continue Dr. Smyth’s Series on 
“ The Bible for the Young.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., have now 
ready the 1905-1906 edition of Brown’s ‘‘ Guide to South 
Africa”’, containing all that tourists, sportsmen, invalids 
and settlers may want to know about the various towns. 
It consists of over five hundred pages,and has many 
excellent maps in colour. 

Mr. Sealey Clark will shortly publish ‘‘ The Green-Room 
Book ”’, or the ‘“‘ Who’s-Who of the Stage.” The aim of the 
editor, Mr. Brampton Hunt, is to make it a standard work 
of reference on all matters concerning the leading person- 
alities of the stage. It will be illustrated with portraits. 

The Bristol Times and Mirror, Ltd., announces the early 
publication in eight monthly parts of ‘“ The Evolution of 
the Chess Openings,” by Mr. William Cook. The work 
will be issued entirely by subscription, and no more copies 
of it will be printed than are subscribed for. Mr. Cook’s 
researches extend from the fifteenth century to the present 
day. 

Mr. Reginald Turner, whose last novel, “ Dorothy 
Raeburn,” is gaining for him many admirers among 
readers, has completed another book, which he calls 
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“Uncle Peaceable”. Mr. Turner’s new book may be 
expected in the early part of next year. 

he story of Mr. Max Baring’s new novel, ‘ A Prophet 
of Wales,” to be published by Messrs. Greening and Co., 
centres round the mystic lights seen, or said to have been 
seen, at Egryu Chapel, near Barmouth. An illustration 
of this building is given as a frontispiece. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


EDGAR ALLAN POE AND HIS COMMENTATORS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Evidentiy Mr. Coventry has not read my remarks on Poe's 
writings, or he would not accuse me of ‘indiscriminate admiration,’’ 
which, by the way, could not be “ praiseworthy.” Nor should he call 
me to account for ‘‘a somewhat unfair attack '’ upon him, because I did 
not understand that it was the critic and not the poet whose art he was 
impugning. My contention is that the two were indissoluble, and this, 
it appeared to me, Mr. Coventry sought to prove. His premisses were, 
that Poe’s method was fatal to the success of him who would make a 
perfect lyric; and he tried to prove his theory by stating that Poe 
relied upon the refrain, the use of which is ‘‘ bad art,’”’ and upon originality 
of metre, which usually results in the poem being ‘‘ original in that and 
nothing else.” These things, and implied ‘ barrenness of invention,” 
are the conclusions he arrives at as to Poe’s poetic theories. To 
fortify his argument, Mr. Coventry continues: ‘‘How few are the 
lyrics of abiding excellence which make use of the refrain,” thus 
ignoring or contemning some of the most glorious productions of 
British poetry, by the Balladists, by Marlowe, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, Rossetti and Swinburne. 

After accusing Poe of ‘‘ bad art,’’ Mr. Coventry, so it appears to me, 
intimates that poets, being born, need no art, and that ‘‘ when a perfect 
thought arises in the brain of genius, it comes ‘ ready dressed in all its 
singing robes.’ Surely the great names he refers to as proof of this 
theory wrought their immortal works by art. Inspect their manu- 
scripts, revised over and over again, after the words and thoughts had 
been well weighed before pen was put to paper: Milton, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, to speak oaly of comparatively modern British bards, 
are known proofs of this. The greater the poet the greater the artist. 

Mr. Coventry's selection of a name to prove the correctness of his 
argument, “that poets are not always the best judges of poetry,” is 
most infortuitous. Surely Mr. Swinburne’s judgments on ‘‘ poets and 

try’ are amongst the most valuable and most valued specimens 
of English critical literature. His decisions on such matters are 
deemed comprehensive, incisive, convincing and final by critics 
generally. By whom is it to be decided, if not by a poet, that the better poet a 
man is the better judge is he of poctry? Reference to plays and pictures, or 
music, does not refute Poe's proposition, for a dramatist, an artist, a 
musician, must be regarded as a better judge of such productions than 
a mere outsider. Is a manufacturer, or an agriculturist, to be deemed 
an unfit adjudicator upon matters appertaining to his occupation ? 

The remarks of Mr. Wallis scarcely call for comment. The man who 
terms a youth of twenty-two “an idiot,” unless he can form a ripe 
judgment upon a subject so abstruse that—as is seen by this corre- 
spondence ro aaa literati cannot agree about it, is hors de combat, 
to put it politely. And Mr. Wallisshould not attribute remarks to me 
that were never made by me. 

Joun H. INcRam. 


LITERATURE AND DEATH 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 

S1r,—I have read with amazement the letter in which we are pointed, 
with a magnificent wave of the hand, to “ a great cosmos of beauty and 
justice and law.” As if the master-minds of literature, Homer, and 
schylus, and Sophocles, and Virgil, and Dante, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Goethe, and Schiller, had not decisively and irresistibly 
refuted such an idle dream! As though they had not expressly 
fostered by their greatest poems ‘‘the theatric emotions of man,” 
which your correspondent denounces with such a fine contempt! As 
though the deaths of Dido, and Ophelia, and Desdemona, and Cordelia, 
and Gretchen, and Max Piccolomini, and Hector, and Pompilia, and 
Lycidas, and Antigone, and Cassandra, were simply ‘*a natural event” 
over which it would be hysterical and ‘‘ morbid” to shed a single tear! 
As though it were not the avowed object of all literature to affirm the 
Spiritual and moral nature of man, and to resist all efforts to reduce it 
to terms of the physical life! When will natural science desist from 
the attempt to usurp a domain in which it has neither part nor lot? 
Against all such attempts the greatest poets and prose writers of the 
world's literature have entered in anticipation a triumphant and invin- 
cible protest, which the true students and lovers of literature will 
fervently echo. 

A STUDENT OF LITERATURE, 


PLAGIARISM 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEemy 


Sir,—“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” Though many great 
artists, from its author downwards, have trangressed the first half of this 





injunction, the question raised last week by your correspondent “A 
Student of Literature”: ‘* Within what limits and under what con- 
ditions is plagiarism in literature and art permissible and justifiable ?” 
admits, at first sight, of no exculpatory reply. Yourcorrespondent has 
amassed from his own reading a series of borrowings whose united 
weight appears to establish the practice of plagiarism in the highest 
quarters, and your readers will doubtless be abie to cap his examples. 
l say “‘appears to establish,"”’ because it is possible to regard certain 
similarities of thought as the result of coincidence. But coincidence 
cannot account for them all; and I am concerned to see what may be 
said in defence of these august borrowers, in cases where no such plea 
can be advanced. 

I surmise, in the first place, that it is not the thought, exclusively, 
which wins to immortality, but the expression in which it is clothed. 
The lesser wits, then, whose meaner metal has been transformed by the 
greater, have no substantial grievance. The exalted plagiarist desires 
to express more cogently, more splendidly, or more melodiously, what 
has been said already but said imperfectly. To take but one example. 
Every one admires Byron's famous comparison of Kirke White with an 
eagle who received its death-wound from an arrow winged by its own 
plumage. Now, this simile is directly taken from a poem by Waller ; 
but the bird is so vastly improved by its transference that the 
theft—if theft it be, and not coincidence—is readily condoned. 
Perhaps Waller, too, had robbed some one else's eyry, if erudition could, 
be explored. 

Again, separate minds may express identical or similar ideas with 
equal felicity, though in a differeat form; and the younger expression 
is not to be censured merely because it is, ormay be deemed to be, a 
reflection of the elder. The beauty of the moon in heaven need not 
blind us to the loveliness of her reflected rays. Shakespeare has told 
us through the mouth of Edgar that in the matter of our going hence 
“ripeness is all.’’ Is not this idea elaborated in ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters '’? 
As there is nothing unlovely, Tennyson reasons, in the decay of leaf, 
fruit and flower in their proper season, so the close of life, when man 
has had his fill of strenuous living, becomes desirable, because it is a 
part of the natural order, because “ripeness is all." Ifit be the case 
that Shakespeare's terse utterance begat Tennyson’s musings, these are 
not therefore the less admirable. On the contrary, lovers of literature 
mer incline to value them the more for the sake of what suggested 
them. 

There is a maxim of Horace worth remembering in this connectior : 
“Licuit, semperque licebit, Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita 
rerum.” That is precisely what Mr. Bryan did, when he astonished 
all America by one crashing sentence : ‘“‘ You shall not crucify mankind 
for ever upon across of gold.” ‘ The dunces fancy it is the thought 
that makes poetry live,’’ said Tennyson—and surely Mr. Bryan was 
talking poetry then—‘“it isn’t: it's the expression, the form.” 
Without actual subscription to this opinion, all may at least admit that 
a gem, however beautiful, shines more brilliantly in an appropriate 
setting. And if we have not said enough on the splendid borrowers’ 
behalf, let us assert, remembering Solomon's denial of novelty, that 
the first plagiarist was the first man who wrotea book. Inthat volume 
he enshrined, I doubt not, winged words of wisdom and of folly, which 
had hitherto flitted, in happy and irresponsible freedom, from mouth 
to mouth. 

M. C. H. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 


Rea, Hope. Peter Paul Rubens. Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture 
series. Bell, ss. net. 
[A study of the life and work of Rubens, with an insufficient bibliography 
and thirty-three very poor reproductions of his pictures. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen. The translation edited by Mary 
Morison. Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. net. (See p. 1249.) 
Gapon, George. The Story of My Life. Chapman & Hall, ros. 6d. net. 

(Pather Gapon’s life up to the forwarding of the workman's petition to the 
Tsar, on January 22, 1905.] 

Lord Hobhouse: a memoir. By L. T. Hobhouse and J. L. Hammond. 
Arnold, 12s. 6d. net. 

(Contains chapters on Lord Hobhouse's early life and career at the bar, on 
the Endowed Schools Commission, and in India; and on his political 
activities at home, his assistance in the government of London, his 
judicial work, his criticism of modern tendencies, and his closing years.) 

Rowan, Edgar. Wilson Carlile and the Church Army. Hodder & Stoughton, 
3s. 6d. 

{An account of Mr. Wilson Carlile’s work with the Church Army written 
with the purpose to arouse interest in the unemployed.] 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Transcribed in full from the 
originals in the British Museum. . Introduced and annotated by Sydney 
C. Grier. Blackwood, 16s. net. 

(Mr. Grier believes that few people to-day are aware that Warren Hastings 
was acquitted on every charge brought against him, and his main object 
in the book is to defend the memory of the Governor. ] 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Part of a Man's Life. Constable, ros. 6d. 
net. 
EDUCATION. 
Let Youth but Know, By Kappa. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. ; 

[A plea for reason in education. These papers attracted much notice when 
printed in the Westminster Gazette under the title of ‘‘If Youth but 
Knew.” ] 
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FICTION. 


Saltus, Edgar. The Perfume of Eros. New York: A. Wessels Co., $1.25. 
Hartley, C. Gasquoine. The Weaver's Shuttle. Greening, 6s. 

Castleman, H.C. F. That Afoving Finger. Greening, 3s. 6d. 

Diehl, Alice M. A Lonely Fight. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

Connor, Ralph. Zhe Pilot at Swan Creek. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 
Lyall, David. The Heritage of the Free. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Keith, Leslie. Zhe Deceiver. R.T.S., 38. 6d (See p. 1264.) 

Young, Filson. The Sands of Pleasure. E. Grant Richards, 6s. (See p. 1263.) 
Wasson, George S. The Green Shay. Constable, 6s. 

Bacon, Alice Mabel. /n the Lands of the Gods. Constable, 6s. 


HISTORY. 


Paul, Herbert. A History of Modern England. 1n five volumes—vol. iv: 
Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 
[From the insurrection in Turkey, 1875, to the commercial depression of 


188s. | 
Marshall, F.H. Zhe Second Athenian Confederacy. Cambridge University 
Press, 38. 6d. 
{Cambridge Historical Essays, No. xiii. : Thirlwall Prize 1905.] 


LITERATURE. 


The '' Electra’ of Euripides. Translated into English Rhyming verse, with 
explanatory notes, by Gilbert Murrey. Allen, 2s. net. 
(Uniform with The Trojan Women.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Russell, T. Baron. A Hundred Years Hence. Unwin, 7s. 6d. 

{The expectations of an optimist. ] 

Public Health Administration in. Glasgow. Edited by A. K. Chambers. 
MacLehose, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A memorial volume of the writings of James Burn Russell, Medical 
Officer of Health for Glasgow, and Medical Member of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland.} 

Thiselton-Dyer, T. F. The Folk-Lore of Women, Elliot Stock. 

Popham, Florence. The Paramor Papers. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d. 

(Sketches reprinted from various journals.) 

Literary Illustrations of the Bible : 7ke Book of Daniel ; The Gospel according 
to St. Mark; The Book of Ecclesiastes. Edited by James Moffat. 
Hodder & Stoughton, rs. 6d. net. each. 

[A series of books giving : first, a text from the Bible ; second, passages of 
prose and verse in which reference has been made to the text quoted, 
and passages which develop not the words but the idea of a Biblical 
verse, } 

POETRY. 


The Sonnets of Michelangelo Buonarroti. ‘Translated into English verse by 
S. Elizabeth Hall. Kegan Paul, ss. net. 
(The translator prefixes a Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, translated from 
the Italian of Ascanio Condiva.] 
Hookham, Paul. Plays and Poems. Kegan Paul, ss. net. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Hours with Rabelais. Edited by F. G. Stokes. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 

[A book of selections from the ‘‘Gargantua" and “ Pantagruel.” The 
translation is based on that of Urquhartand Motteux. Their versions have 
been compared with the French, and their errors have been corrected.] 

Beckford’s Vathek. The Lotus Library. Greening, 1s, 6d. net. 
Chesterton, Gilbert. The Wild Knight, and other Poems. Second edition. 
Brimley Johnson. 
Fitzgerald, Percy. Life of Laurence Sterne. Third edition. Chatto & 
Windus, 6s. 
THEOLOGY. 


Aston, W. G. Shinto; the Way of the Gods. Longmans, 6s. net. 

[A treatise which is ‘‘ intended, primarily and chiefly, as a repertory of the 
more significant facts of Shinto for the use of scientific students of 
religion.” It gives, in addition, an outline theory of the origin and 
earher stages of the development of religion, prepared with special 
reference to the Shinto evidence.) 

Robertson, Alexander. Venetian Sermons. Allen, 10s, 6d. net. 

[Dr. Robertson, Cavaliere of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
Italy, considers that ‘' Venice lends itself, as perhaps no other European 
city does, to Biblical illustration,” and he has developed this idea in 
these sermons. There are seventy-three good reproductions of photo- 
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rr, James. God's /mage in Man and its Defacement in t 7 
Modern Denials. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. “ note png 

{Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation before the professors 
and students of Princeton Theoiogical Seminary from September 28 to 
October 3, 1903.) 

Expositions of Holy Scripture: St. Matthew—Chapters ix-xvii. By 
Alexander Maclaren. Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 
Knowles, Archibald Campbell. Zhe Holy Christ-Child. Masters & Co., 


3s. net. 
[A devotional study of the Incarnation of the Son of God.] 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


A Military Geography of the Balkan Peninsula. Lionel W. 
Lieut. Col. A. t thee a Black, sore — 
{It is the authors’ firm belief that success in war without previous geo- 
graphical study of the theatre of operations is impossible, and they have 
attempted to outline, in this volume, the sort of knowledge which will 
be of value to o 
Meakin, png Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. Chatto & Windus, 
12s. . net. 
[Pen-pictures of the Berber life.) 











THE BOOKSHELF 


In connection with our remarks last week on The Gentleman's 
Magazine, attention should be called to the work that has just been 
completed by Mr. G. Lawrence Gomme, F,.S.A.—the handsome series 
of volumes called The Gentleman's Magazine Library (Elliot Stock.) This 
series contains a classified collection of the chief contents of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine from its commencement in 1731 to 1868, when it 
lost its distinctive character. Mr. Gomme justly says that ‘there is 
nothing like The Gentleman’s Magazine anywhere else. There is nothing 
like it now”; and though he does not claim to have exhausted the 
contents of the mine, he is to be congratulated on a series of twenty- 
nine very thorough, very interesting, and very useful volumes. The 
principle of classification adopted is that of subjects; and the con- 
cluding volumes, which are now before us, deal with London. They 
contain an immense amount of information expressed in the exact words 
of the original writers; they proclaim the point of view of dead and 
gone Londoners and lovers of London. The whole series represents a 
great deal of industry, judgment and knowledge ; it will be invaluable 
to all libraries of archzology, public and ——— and it contains much 
that is of great interest to the curious and the general reader. 


We have before us The History of England from the Norman Conquest to 
the Death of Fohn, by George Burton Adams, Professor of History at 
Yale (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net). This is vol. ii. of ‘‘ The Political History 
of England,” in twelve vols. edited by Dr. William Hunt and Mr. 
Reginald Poole, vol. x. of which (the first to appear) was reviewed in 
the Acapemy of October 21, 1905. This is an enterprise of which the 

ublishers and editors should be proud. The seventy-five years that 

ave passed since Lingard have seen a great advance in historical 
study ; and it is the aim of the present series to present the results of 
that study in a single work. The history is primarily, as the title of 
the series denotes, political history, the history of the state, but political 
history is not sharply and arbitrarily severed from the history of 
religion, of economic and social progress, etc. Mr. Adams starts his 
story on the evening of October 14, 1066, the day of the Battle of 
Hastings; and ends it on October 19, 1216, the day of John’s death. 
Mainly, of course, he deals with two subjects, the relations of the 
English nation and church with Rome, and the struggle of the barons 
—s the Crown, which resulted in Magna Charta and the restoration 
of privileges claimed and granted under Henry I, Mr. Adams has 
written an admirable work ; scientific—we need hardly say—inclining 
a little to the bald (in the modern manner) in his statement of events ; 
but always clear, trenchant and forcible in his brief expositions of the 
results and tendencies of events. The book contains an appendix ‘On 
Authorities,” a good index and two good maps. We look forward with 
much pleasure to the remaining volumes of the series, which are to 
appear as swiftly as may be. 


Of three books on the ene eae War which have reached us, 
the most interesting is Sir lan Hamilton’s A Staff Officer's Scrap-Book 
(Arnold, 18s, net), which we reviewed on November 25.—Mr. David 
H, — who was special war correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
with the Third Japanese army, has made a big and not very 
interesting book of his experiences (The Siege of Port Arthur, Unwin, 
ros. 6d. net). Mr. James was taken out to Japan in his child- 
hood, and went to Korea as the war correspondent of the China Times 
and Kobe Chronicle. On his engagement by the London paper, he re- 
linquishe1 his other appointments, took the field at Dalny in 
August 1904, was present at the capitulation of Port Arthur, and 
visited the fortifications. In the book before us he deals exclusively 
with the siege, recording his impressions as an eye-witness and giving 
us a continuous narrative of the operations, from the landing of the 
besieging army to Stoessel’s surrender. So far as we have tested it, his 
account is substantially accurate.—A Siwdy of the Russo-Fapanese War, 
by “ Chasseur” (Blackwood, 6s, net) deals with the more important 
phases of the great struggle in the Far East from the beginning of the 
naval campaign down to the taking of Mukden by Oyama. ‘* Chasseur’ 
has attempted to give only a short summary of the war, but he has 
done his work well, and the book deserved an index. 


Modern Germany, by O. Eltzbacher (Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net) 
An able and most interesting account of German politics and in- 
cidentally of German ambitions. The author shows that the popula- 
tion of Germany is increasing with rapidity, and that the country will 
soon have burning need of agricultural colonies where its over- 
flow can settle without merging itself, as the German easily does, in an 
adopted nationality, The government wisely foresees this and has 
designs on Constantinople, on Austria, Hungary, Poland, Holland and 
South Africa. The author believes in an irreconcilable antagonism 
between Slav and Teuton and in a coming conflict : and he al o believes 
in a widespread wish to bring about the destruction of Greit Britain. 
He supports his belief by facts that should be weighed and noted by 
all partiesin this country. He considers that the Emperor’s restless- 
ness and indiscretion has set back his policy : but he realises that his 
power is autocratic and that his growing navy will be as well 1 ganised 
as his great army has been for years. He tells the story of Count 
Roon, who said that during the two weeks following the mobilisation in 
1870 the War Office had not to reply to one inquiry of the commanding 
generals or of other commanders. So well prepared was Germany 
then to strike with swiftness and effect. France on the contrary had 
an excellent plan of campaign, but was ten days too late to carry it 
out 
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A Pictist.of the Napoleonic Wars and After: The Life of Countess 
‘Von Reden. By Eleonore, Princess Reuss. Authorised Translation by 
Mrs. Charles Edward Barrett-Lennard and M. W. Hoper, with an 
Introductory note by Robert S. Rait. (Murray, 15s.)—When the late 
Augustus Hare undertook the publication of those letters and diaries 
which he wisely entitled ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” he was assured 
by those about him that there was no public to whom such a book could 
possibly appeal, and that it was doubtful whether one hundred copies 
would sell. And yet it may be doubted whether any biography of the 
kind, with the possible exception of ‘‘ Le Récit d'une Sceur,” ever had 
so e@asale. Those to whom these ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life” 
am and still will find pleasure and edification in the 
curious volume which lies before us, and which is ill-described by its 
title, ‘A Pietist of the Napoleonic Wars and After.'’ Except in the 
most incidental manner, the Napoleonic Wars had very little to do with 
the interesting-and beneficent life of Countess von Reden, though, of 
course; the fact that she was the wife of the noted German statesman, 
and the intimate friend of Stein, naturally brought her into touch with 
the political turmoil which involved Europe during the first twenty 
years of the last century. In some ways more interesting to English 
readers are the early pages dealing with the Countess’s child- 
hood in England and America. She was the daughter of a General 
von Riedesel, who served in the German contingent sent out by the 
Government of George III. to assist the British in the disastrous 
quarrel with the-American Colonies. The General was accompanied 
by his wife and elder children, and during the campaign two more 
daughters were born to them, the one being christened America and 
the other Canada. It was after the family returned to Germany, 
probably some time in the spring of 1788, that the youthful Frida 
von Riedesel, to use an English phrase, “found salvation”; and 
it is with her subsequent religious experiences that the reader is 
most concerned. The compiler of these memoirs, the late Princess 
Reuss, and. the two English translators (who have done their work 
admirably), have wisely left this biography of an ‘old soul” to be 
told by the natural medium of letters and diaries; and, as Mr. Robert 
S. Rait truly says in his short Introduction, the book will appeal to all 
who "like to know how a great German lady lived and prayed, and 
ruled her household, and managed her property and garden a hundred 
years ago.”” The book is enriched with a number of curious illustra- 
tions, including a portrait of the Emperor William I.’s early love, 
Princess Elise Radziwill. 


Almond of Loretto, by R. J. Mackenzie (Constable, 12s. 6d. net. )—Mr 
Mackenzie, late Rector of Edinburgh Academy, has painted a lifelike 
portrait of his old head, H. H. Almond of I.oretto, and has the courage 
not to omit the warts. Going up from Glasgow to Balliol with a Snell 
Exhibition, well furnished in mind but delicate in health, Almond 
first realised on the river at Oxford the benefits of the outdoor life 
which he afterwards preached and practised with such success as 
to make the fame of his school world-wide. In his early years 
at Loretto we see him sorely hampered by the neighbourhood of East- 
Windy West-Endy Edinburgh, ‘‘the peculiar appanage of Mrs. 
Grundy” (‘* that fiend’’ Almond called her), where even so recently as 
1870 ladies enjoyed delicate health, and Elizabeth Bennet would have 
been frowned upon as coldly as by the Miss Bingleys; where Steven- 
son’s craving for the joie de vivre was strangled by the strait jacket of 
social convention, and the evergreen Blackie’s straw hat and dressing- 
gown—familiar to the members of the Hellenic Society—were tolerated 
as the pranks of a licensed jester. That a vast change for the better 
has been wrought in the education of girls, no less than of boys, in both 
England and Scotland is largely owing to Almond, who was as uncon- 
ventional in his methods as Bowen of Harrow. Those who have seen 
his young barbarians all at ~ pr have probably thought with an 
envious sigh of their own starched collared and top-hatted schooldays. 
If every schoolmaster in the United Kingdom would study this life the 
nation would obtain a more adequate return for the money now spent 
on ‘‘education.” We learn with pleasure that Almond's work for the 
nation and the Empire has not ceased with his death, but is being 
— on the same lines, by his former pupils and assistants. 

oreat 


The Age of Transition, 1400-1580, by Mr. F. G. Snell (Bell, 2 vols., 
2s. 6d. net each) is a new contribution to the ‘‘ Handbooks of English 
Literature,” which are edited for this firm by Professor Hales. The 
period covered is from Chaucer to Spenser; vol. i, dealing with the 
poets, vol. ii, with the dramatists and prose-writers. We find 
nothing—or very little—to quarrel with in Mr. Snell's judgment, and 
the young students for whom the book is intended can take no harm 
from ting his opinions, At any rate, it is free from some of the 
grossly misleading generalisations and slip-shod comments that have 
I more than one little primer of English literature. (Was it not 
in a book of this kind that we read the astounding statement: “ We 
have not time to read Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion’ nowadays” ?) 
Se might be taken to the fact that Mr. Snell is a very dull and 
rather slip-shod writer; but we are not at all sure that the former 
_— is not something of a merit in books of this «lass. Good solid 

its value: washy enthusiasm has none. The student must 
learn the facts, and go on tothe enjoyment (through his own senses) of 
= beams na — which he has learned. But Mr. Soell must pa 

- on giving in a small compass a very g view of a 
difficult, complicated and not very inspiriting period, paying due 
attention to. the national life of the times, and omitting and falsifying 

. Hales contributes an introduction. Let nostudent 
take Professor Hales’s prose as the model for his own. 





A Charming Gift. 


JU8T PUBLISHED. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


HER SISTERS 


WITH A 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


MRS. GASKELL. 


A Uniform Edition in Seven Volumes. Size 8 in. x 5} in, 


JANE EYRE. SHIRLEY. THE PROFESSOR. 
VILLETTE. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. WILDFELL HALL, 


AND 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Beautifully IIlustrated with Portraits and Views of the Bronté Country. 
Exquisitely Bound in Limp Lambskin, and supplied in 
A LIBRARY CASE. 


In this beautiful set of volumes is brought together a complete collec- 
tion of the works of the three sisters, including the dcligbthal series of 
poems with which Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell made their first essay 
in literature. It is only when we see the life work of the Bronté family 
thus gathered together into a uniform library that we can fully realise 
the wealth of the inheritance that has come down to us. 











The Book-Lover’s Edition it is claimed contains a unique Collection of Pictures, and 
forms the most elegant complete set of Bronté published. A Charming Christmas Book. 


QUITE THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


A NOVEL WAY OF OBTAINING 
THESE DAINTY SETS 


5. 











SEND FOUR SHILLINGS 


and on ‘receipt of same we shall 
immediately despatch the seven 
volumes, carriage paid. Then remit 
nine further monthly payments of 
a similar amount, thus completing 
the purchase. 


5. 











What, we may ask, is the secret of the great and increasing hold of the 
Bronté sisters upon the English-speaking world? Much has been 
written on the subject, but the heart of the matter lies in the simple 
truth that books, to be lasting in their effect, must represent their writers. 


The volumes may be seen at the offices of the ACADEMY, 
20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





FILL IN TO-DAY 


THE ACADEMY BRONTE OFFER 


The Manager, The Academy, 
20 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


Please supply me, carriage paid, with The Book-Lover’s Edition 
of the Brontés’ Works in seven volumes. I enclose 4s., and agree to 
remit nine further monthly payments of a similar amount, thus com- 
pleting the purchase. 





Name 





Address 





Date 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
trooped) ASSUR ANCE "AD. 4720. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 


Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITAKTS WHEN HEALTH 1S IMPAIRED. 


Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


DECEMBER 1905 


The Revolution in Russia. By Prince Kroporkin. 


Unemployment and the Moloch of Free Trade.” By O. Extz- 
BACHER. 
Continental Light on the ‘‘Unemployed”’ Problem. By the Rev. 


WILSON CARLILE (Founder of the Church Army). 


Imperial Organisation and Canadian Opinion. By Sir FrepERick 
PoLLock, Bart. 


The Sun and the Recent Total Eclipse. By the Rev. Epmunp 
LEDGER (Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 


Natural Beauty as a National Asset. By Miss Octavia HILL. 
Children’s Happy Evenings. By the Countess of JERsEy. 

By Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON, 

Some Aspects of the Stage. By ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST. 
The Depopulation Question in France. By CHARLES DAWBARN. 


Another Board of Guardians: A Reply to Miss Sellers. By M. W. 
COLCHESTER-WEMYyYss. 


From Dawn to Dark on the High Zambesi. By A. TREvor-Battye, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


The Fire of Rome and the Christians. By J. C, TARVER. 

The Deans and the Athanasian Creed. By the Rev. W. Croucn. 
A Guide to the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract.” By W. H. MALLock. 

The Political Situation. By HERBERT Pavt. 


The Victorian Woman. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & COMPANY, Lro., 
5 NEw STREET SQUARE. 











Cambridge University Press. 


PLL Lew 


BACCHYLIDES. The Poems and Fragments. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Prose Translation, by Sir RICHARD C, JEBB, 
Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Professor R. Y. TYRRELL in the Academy.—‘' A new work by Sir R. JEBB is 
always an event of first-rate importance in the classical world, But the present work 
marks an epoch in many ways. . . . The whole edition is full of learning, taste, and 
judgment, and the prose translation is a model of beautiful and unaffected English." 


ESSAYS ON FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPIDES: Andromache, 
Helen, Heracles, Orestes. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK VERSE AND PROSE. 
By R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (/mmediately. 


THE JATAKA; OR, STORIES OF THE BUDDHA'S 
FORMER BIRTHS. Translated from the Pali by various hands, under the 
Editorship of Prof. E. B. COWELL. In 6 vols. 

Vol. V.—Translated by H. T. FRANCIS, M.A, sometime Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net ; to Subscribers to the 
Series, ros. net. (/mmediately. 





THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE—New Volume. 
BEN JONSON. UNDERWOODS. Printed in small quarto, upon 


Tiand-made paper, from a new type designed exclusively for the University 
Press. This Edition is limited to 225 Copies for sale in England and America. 
Bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. net ; and in paper boards, at 21s. net. A 
Prospectus will be sent on application. 
Uniform with the above. 
EARLE’'S MICROCOSMOGRAPHIE,. SIDNEY'S DEFENCE OF POESIE. 


BROWNE'S CHRISTIAN MORALS. DEKKER'S SEVEN DEADLY SINNES 





CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes, 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS (including hitherto unpub- 
lised material). Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Hon. LL,D., F.BA., 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. In 3 vols. 


Now Ready, Vol. 1. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


AcAvDEMY.—“' Here, at last, then, is tke Edition of Crabbe, and we cannot too 
heartily congratulate Dr. Ward and the Cambridge University Press on this addition 
to a series of reprints which, ere long, we shall be wondering how we ever did without.” 


JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE and DEATH of MR. BADMAN, and 
the ey WAR. The Text edited by JOHN BROWN, D.D. Large crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN 
FLETCHER. In 10 Volumes. The Text edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, 
M.A., of Trinity College aud the Inner Temple. 


NOW READY. VOL. L 


Vol. I.—The MAIDS TRAGEDY, PHILASTER, A KING and 
NO KING, The SCORNFUL LADY, The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. 
Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

ScoTsMAN.—‘' This Edition, when completed, will be an ideal Beaumont and 
Fletcher for the Library of. the man of letters, the general book-lover, or the special 
student of the Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan drama.” 

Subscribers for complete sets of the works of Beaumont and Fletcher are entitled 
to purchase copies at the reduced rate of £2 net for the set of 10 volumes, payable in 
ten instalments of 4s. net, on the publication of each volume. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. Edited for the use of 
Students by A. W. VERITY, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. [[mmediately. 
By the same Editor. 
THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 2s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 33s. 


GuARDIAN.—‘' Mr. A. W. Verity bas made many notable contributions to 
Shakespearean literature, but in the ‘Student's Shakespeare’ Edition of Hamlet be 
has undoubtedly surpassed all previous efforts.” 


Lonpon : CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
Fetter Lane. C. F CLAY, Manager. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE & Co, LimiTED ,London, and Published at the Offices of Country Lire, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden and 


Geo. Newnes, Ltp. Southampton Strect, Strand. 
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